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" ND so, after the first act, Deshayes and I went into the 
afm 

The Chief of Mozimba Station was languidly rolling a cigarette 
between his long, white fingers, while the staff—with the exception 
of the obsequiously attentive second in command—lent an equally 
languid ear, while sipping their after-dinner coffee, to his reminis- 
cences of the beau temps jadts of Brussels. Rawlings, the Englishman, 
who was near the foot of the table, and out of Lieutenant Sainte- 
Aldegonde’s immediate line of vision, openly stifled a yawn, and gazed 
up at the rafters with the expression of a martyr. But the narrative 
was doomed never to reach its end. 

“ Tsn’t that a steamer whistling ?” interrupted a sun-tanned officer, 
whose brusqueness of manner was as offensive to the polished Chief 
as the very Teutonic accent of his French. At the same time, a con- 
fused noise of yelling and shouting assailed the ears of the company, 
and they turned with one accord to the window—all but the Second, 
who still hung on Sainte-Aldegonde’s lips with a show of grieved 
interest. ‘The natives within the precincts of Mozimba Station, and 
those in the adjoining village, had already descried the steamer, and 
were greeting it with a prolonged howl of “ Sail oh!” 

Sainte-Aldegonde sat up in his chair, and sent his boy out to 
make inquiries. The latter reappeared before long, escorting a stal- 
wart Dutchman, who was welcomed by a chorus of “ How do, Duyzen- 
daalders?” as soon as he showed his jovial countenance—round 
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and ruddy as a harvest moon, in spite of the climate—inside the 
door. 

His report was quickly made. He had been sent on the steam- 
launch Jézs to announce the arrival of the Reine Hortense, with the 
commandant of Charlotteville, who, accompanied by his wife, was 
making an official tour on the upper river. The Jdis had been 
detained by an accident to her machinery, which forced her to 
steam slowly—otherwise she would have arrived that morning. The 
larger vessel was not far behind, and would probably reach Mozimba 
in an hour or two. 

Then a great silence fell upon the mess-room—a silence none the 
less eloquent because of the very diverse feelings which produced it. 

To say that Sainte-Aldegonde’s countenance fell is to put it 
mildly. The Second’s jaw dropped, and he looked blank. Eschenbach 
grinned a silent but expressive grin, and furtively rubbed his hands 
together. And Rawlings appeared to be struggling with a kind of 
agonised mirth, and drew his foot up quickly—for Hemingway, the 
Yankee agent from Slick & Wilbur’s trading-station, had kicked him 
under the table, and then winked with one eye, while the rest of his 
features preserved a lugubrious immobility. Captain Duyzendaalders 
observed and wondered, but said nothing ; and, in a few minutes, the 
spasm, whatever it was, which seemed to have seized upon the 
whole fersonnel of the station, passed away, and the Chief began 
giving orders right and left with a fiery vigour which was truly admir- 
able. Then bustle and confusion reigned all around, in the midst 
of which Sainte-Aldegonde vanished, and was seen no more for some 
time. When he reappeared he was arrayed in a marvel of frilled 
shirt-front, got up regardless of climate, and seemed to have had his 
locks freshly crimped. 

By the time everything was ready, and the garrison drawn up on 
the landing-stage, in clean white uniforms and shining rifle-barrels, 
the Reine Hortense came in sight, steaming slowly up the reach, with 
a prolonged howl from her whistles, which was not without its effect 
on Sainte-Aldegonde’s sensitive nerves. 

Bang! went the two howitzers—crack! crack! spit! the 
Haoussas’ rifles ; and when the smoke cleared off they sawa group of 
people standing on her upper deck. The captain was there, and a 
big, fair, square-shouldered man in uniform, and beside him a little 
lady in white, with a tall coloured woman in a crimson turban, 
standing behind her. 

The big fair man was General Van Heemskerk, Commandant 
of Charlotteville and Governor of the Colony, and the lady was his 
wife—the first white woman ever seen in Mozimba. 
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Nota pretty woman, but—sometimes almost plain, and sometimes 
beautiful. Sainte-Aldegonde looked at her critically, as he handed 
her across the gangway plank with much officious politeness, and 
suspended his judgment for the present. She stepped ashore—a 
slight, graceful figure, whose upright carriage made her seem taller 
than she really was, and looked round with a half-pleased, half-shy 
light in bird-like, brown eyes, and the softest of pink colour in her 
cheeks, and the flash of white teeth in a strangely winning smile— 
and bowed in pretty recognition of the honest, admiring homage of 
black and white alike. 

She was French—of that rare, best French type which is unique 
of its kind, and no more to be described than other unique things, 
She had charm rather than beauty—the charm that belongs to delicate 
and perfect finish ; and everything about her was finished, from the 
cut of lip and nostril to the fit of her dainty shoe. She was dressed 
simply enough, and with due regard to the climate, but Parts seemed 
to be stamped on every soft, white fold of her gown, and every bow 
of crimson ribbon which relieved it with a touch of colour. Some- 
thing deeper, too, underlay the charm of her face and manner— 
something that puzzled a superficial observer. She had taste, and 
tact, and wit ; she had intellect too, an intellect many men envied— 
and, more than that, a great fiery heart, whose depths of love and 
compassion had never yet been sounded. She was the sort of 
Frenchwoman to make you understand Joan of Arc and Madame 
Roland ; she might well have been descended from that Dominic de 
Gourgues, who went mad when he heard of the cruelties of the 
Spaniards, and forthwith set sail for the Spanish main to avenge the 
helpless Indians. Perhaps she was—for there was old Huguenot 
blood in her veins. 

Her father had been governor of an African colony, where her 
childhood was passed ; then, after a few years at school, and under 
the care of her mother’s relatives, she had reigned, for a brief, bright 
season, as queen of a Paris sa/on, with poets, politicians, and men of 
scierice at her feet, and finally had astonished her family and every- 
one else by marrying “‘ un Hollandais absolument impossible.” 

But those dark eyes could see very clearly. They had never 
been habituated to spectacles of any kind ; and they looked right 
into the soul of Mauritius Van Heemskerk, and knew that he was 
good. Hemight not be brilliant, according to the standard of literary 
and fashionable society, and his view of ethical questions was, 
perhaps, sadly dourgeois and dorné ; but he was just, and strong, and 
wise, with the tough, canny, patient wisdom of the North and the sea 3 
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and she trusted him with her whole soul, and turned her back on 
Paris and “ society,” sailed for Africa with him, and was happy. 

So she stepped ashore at Mozimba, amid much cheering and 
waving of hats and helmets, and Sainte-Aldegonde’s most elaborate 
bow. And the latter wondered, in his despicable little soul, why 
the smile seemed to fade from her face as her eyes met his, and did 
not see that Rawlings, standing near, looked at him for a moment as 
though he longed to kick him. 

He was a handsome fellow, Sainte-Aldegonde, after the conven- 
tional lady-killer pattern, with large eyes, long eyelashes, straight 
nose, and a beautiful black moustache, drooping over a mouth which, 
perhaps, gained by concealment. 

He offered his arm to Madame Van Heemskerk—after the usual 
introduction and general speechification had been gone through— 
and conducted her up to the house, the rest of the party following. 

“What a dude the fellow is!” remarked Hemingway aside to 
Rawlings : the two were standing somewhat apart. 

“ He’s a deast!” said Rawlings, shortly and sharply. 

Hemingway looked at him inquiringly. 

‘If you can stand seeing him touch the hand of a woman like 
that, it’s more than I can!” 

“Oh !” said Hemingway, and began to whistle. 

The main building of the new station had lately been finished, and 
was the pride of Sainte-Aldegonde’s heart. Indeed, it presented quite 
a new and civilised appearance, with its walls of red and white brick 
arched windows, and verandah in front, roofed with corrugated iron. 

Under the verandah, leaning against one of the pillars, sat, or 
rather lolled, a native girl of twelve or thirteen—slight, prettily-formed, 
and not ill-featured, and arrayed in an abbreviated cotton skirt, a 
bright silk handkerchief tied round her wool, and an astonishing 
quantity of bead necklaces and cheap Birmingham jewellery. She 
was staring open-mouthed at the arrivals. Sainte-Aldegonde had 
been too much occupied with his guests to notice her till he was 
close upon her; then his face changed suddenly, and he said some- 
thing in her own language which had the effect of making her cringe 
and cower, and slink away humbly, like a beaten dog. Madame Van 
Heemskerk did not understand the words ; but she felt irstinctively 
that, but for her presence, he would have kicked the girl, and invol- 
untarily dropped his arm. He knew it, though he affected not tosee ; 
and there was an evil flash in his eyes for a moment—the next, he 
was urbane and smiling as ever. 

The girl passed Hemingway and Rawlings, sobbing softly ; she 
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would, in the natural course of things, have screamed and howled 
aloud, but fear was too strong for even savage nature—at least till she 
got out of sight and hearing. The American looked at his com- 
panion, and slightly raised his eyebrows. Rawlings nodded gloomily. 

“ Reckoned so!” said Hemingway. 

“Oh, that isn’t all!” said Rawlings, in a low voice, as the two 
sauntered slowly up and down the landing-stage. “I said he wasa 
beast, and so he is ; but I think he’s a devil as well—and that’s worse, 
if anything. I’ve known men do nasty things sometimes, but he’s 
the only one I ever saw that enjoyed giving pain for its own sake— 
you know what I mean? But aren’t you going up to the house? 
Coffee and yarns in the verandah. Yow’ve been presented in due 
form, you know—lI haven't.” 

“Then it was done on purpose? What in thunder for?” 

“ Don’t know,” said Rawlings with a laugh. ‘“‘ Perhaps he’s gota 
down on me about that owl—or something else ! ” 

** What owl?” 

“T’ll tell you. Have another weed to drive away the mosquitoes ? 
It’s not so bad as some things, but, somehow, it /ee/s worse. . . . It’s 
one of those things you can’t get over—that make me think, some- 
times, he must be a deviland not a man. . . . About a month ago, 
there was a canoe-full of Bayansi traders came down from the Langa- 
Langa country, and stopped here. Some of them were up at the 
house, with curios and things to sell, and one had two or three of 
those little owls—I dare say you’ve seen them—you only get them 
near Upoto-———” 

**T know—jolly little fellows—only about as big as your fist.” 

“Well, Verhaeghe—the Second, you know P 

“The one who did all the listening to the Chief’s yarns at 
dinner ?” 

“Yes. He bought one of them, and had it in a cage in his room. 
Next day, after lunch—a regular blazing day it was, too—he and 
the Chief were both lying in hammocks in the verandah, smoking. I 
hadn't time to be in a hammock, bless you !—heat or no heat. I 
had to make out lists of stores, and all sorts of things that, for some 
reason or other, Sainte-Aldegonde wanted by that night. Well—I 
was passing through the verandah, when I heard the Chief ask 
Verhaeghe to send his boy for the bird, and they’d have some fun. I 
wondered what fun he could get out of it—especially as the poor little 
thing seemed stupid and mopy when it came—as was quite natural 
in broad daylight. They made the boy let it out on the floor, and 
laughed like a couple of idiots to see it scrambling about and trying 
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to walk on the flat surface. When they got tired of that, I heard the 
Chief—I was writing in the office, just off the verandah, you know— 
say to the boy, ‘ Put him outside in the sun ; I want to see him blink !’ 
I got up at that, and came out to see. The boy, Mafta, is a pretty 
decent sort of fellow, and never ill-uses an animal—and he hesitated 
as though he hadn’t quite understood. I was so disgusted, I asked 
the Chief how he’d like to be put out in the sun, just as hewas. He 
scowled at me, and swore at Mafta, and told him again to do it. 
Mafta knew he had only chico¢ to expect if he didn’t, so he picked up 
the little thing and carried it out into the blazing sunlight—it was two 
in the afternoon, mind you—and it hopped and struggled about for 
two or three minutes, and then dropped dead. The Chief and 
Verhaeghe laughed fit to kill themselves ; and that girl, Eyembo—the 
one you saw before—she was sitting on the floor beside the Chief's 
hammock, swinging it for him and driving away the flies—she was 
one grin and giggle the whole time. I just looked at Sainte- Aidegonde 
and said to him, ‘You beastly blackguard!’—and there’s been 
precious little communication passed between us since.” 

Hemingway kicked a pebble into the river in emphatic disgust. 

‘**Seems like,” he remarked, in his slow, even tones, “ as if he was 
kinder related to the cuss that burnt Rome down—what was his 
name again ?—the one that used to recreate himself spearin’ flies with 
a penknife.” 

“Herod, wasn’t it?” suggested Rawlings, running his fingers 
through his shock of black hair, as he struggled vaguely with reminis- 
cences of his school-days. “ Bah !—don’t talk of him any more—it 
makes me sick to think of him—grinning and bowing and doing the 
polite to the new Governor.” 

* And the new Governor’s wife, eh ?” 

“Shut up, Hemingway !” was the somewhat irritable rejoinder. 

“Well—well! He seems the right sort, anyway. I say, Rawlings, 
what did Sainte-Aldegonde and all the rest of ’em say to it, when 
they found there was a Dutchman coming over to boss them ? ” 

“They didn’t like it,” said Rawlings, chuckling sqftly, while his 
features relaxed in a delighted grin. “ First they sat in a circle, and 
cussed, as you fellows would say, ‘internally, externally, and 
e-tarnally’—and then they were going to memorialise the Home 
Government. I don’t know whether they’ve done it yet !” 

The stars were out now, and the cool night air softly stirred the 
tops of the fan-palms on the riverfront. Rawlings and Hemingway 
walked up and down under them for some time longer, smoking, 
and talking about everything in heaven and earth. They had not 
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known each other long, and met but seldom ; but they were the only 
Anglo-Saxons within an area of five hundred miles, and set a propor- 
tionate value on each other’s society. 

From the verandah came the sound of voices and _ laughter. 
Sainte-Aldegonde was in great force, and had produced the last case 
of champagne sent out from Europe. His soul misgave him some- 
what—he looked forward, not exactly with pleasure, to the morrow’s 
official inspection. Therefore he exerted himself to please, but not 
without a painful sense of uncertainty as to the result. He was un- 
comfortable under the slow scrutiny of the Dutchman’s grey eyes, 
He had said to himself that there should be no difficulty in dealing 
with a stolid Netherlands ox like that. But a slow, stolid man, with 
that kind of massive forehead and square jaw, is apt to be an awkward 
customer ; and if Sainte-Aldegonde had been in the habit of reading 
history, he might have known that William the Silent was just such 
another Netherlands ox as Mauritius van Heemskerk. 

Healths were drunk, and speeches made, and Verhaeghe laughed 
immoderately at his commanding officer’s witticisms—and the 
Governor said little, and thought much, and his eyebrows drew closer 
together as the evening wore on. 

Madame had retired some time ago to the best room in the 
station, hastily prepared for her reception, where Justine awaited 
her. Justine had been Mam’selle Denise’s playmate in childhood, 
as she was now Madame’s maid, and at all times her faithful friend 
and confidante—a cayé-au-lait Sénégalaise, with big eyes and aquiline 
features, tall and majestic in her sweeping cotton draperies. 

“ Put out the light, Justine,” said madame. “The night is so 
beautiful, I want to sit here a little while and look out at the river. 
And you can see enough to brush my hair.” 

Before her lay the silver reaches of the Great River, broken by 
one or two low black islands, with the graceful crowns of fan-palms 
rising high above the shapeless masses of scrub. The full moon was 
high in the sky, dimming the lustre of the stars, and making a chequer- 
work of inky-black shadows under the palms where Hemingway and 
Rawlings were walking up and down, their cigars glowing like fire- 
flies in the darkness. From the village came the boom and roll of 
drums, and the wild chant—unmelodious indeed, but with a certain 
rude, stirring rhythm—of the Bakoro dance, mingled with the shouts 
of the massanga drinkers—“ late at even ower the wine.” And while 
she looked a great blot of blackness would appear on the silver 
surface of the river, and move slowly along, sending great ripples in 
all directions—and she asked, “ What is that, Justine?” 
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“*’Popotame, madame.” 

‘Ah, so itis!” The black spot disappeared, with a splash and 
a surging of waters that reached them above the other noises of the 
night. “ But—there—//a/ is not a hippo, Justine ! ” 

Justine went nearer to the window, and swept the glittering surface 
with her keen eyes. ‘No, madame—it is a boat—a white man’s 
boat.” 

It came nearer—it vanished under the shadow of an island—it 
glided out again into the light. Clearly a white man’s boat—though 
it was impossible as yet to see who was navigating it. The sentry on 
the look-out post had already seen it, and the crack of his rifle rang 
out on the night—the Place was filled with black figures hurrying to 
and fro, and soon half the station was gathered at the landing-stage. 

The two women, leaning out as far as they could from the window, 
noticed that the drums had suddenly ceased, and that, in the veran- 
dah below them, there was deep stillness as of expectation. Then a 
confused din from the river seemed to tell that the boat had arrived, 
and presently a group approached the house—a black soldier 
of the garrison, two or three naked Bayansi, and Rawlings and 
Hemingway. 

“What does it mean, Justine?” And, naturally, Justine did not 
“ savvy.” 

They waited in stlence and suspense. Denise Van Heemskerk 
did not know why those minutes should seem like hours, and she 
should feel a sickness as if her heart had ceased to beat. ll that 
she had seen and heard were ordinary occurrences enough. After- 
wards she thought the shadow of what was coming must have fallen 
on her that night. 

There were heavy steps outside, and a knock at the door. 

“Denise, ma mie! May I come in?” 

In another moment she was at his side. 

“ Chérie—there is trouble up the river. There is war between 
two villages, and they have burnt down the American factory at 
Yarukombe, and, it is believed, killed the trader living there. Some 
natives who have escaped have come to bring the news. They say 
also—and, if true, this is very serious—that the Langa-Langa tribes 
are joining together for a great raid, and collecting all their war- 
canoes for an attack on the Bakoro—the people round here.” 

“What will you do, Maurice ?” 

“T have given orders for the steam-launch of the station to be 
got ready atonce. I will leave with Duyzendaalders and all the 
men we can take. The Reine Hortense must follow to-morrow. We 
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may be able to save poor Wilcox—for it is by no means certain that 
he is dead. What do you think, Denise ?” 

“T think you are doing right. Do you know how the war 
arose ?” 

“No. I fear—I greatly fear—there was provocation on the 
American’s side, or they would not have attacked him. Anyhow, 
the matter must be looked into, and I will do it myself.” He 
caught a pleading look in her eyes, as she lifted them to his. ‘ You 
can trust me, Denise, can’t you ?—to see fair play—at least, to do 
my best. A man can do no more!” 

The only answer was to clasp her arms round his neck and bury 
her face on his shoulder. ‘*Can’t I come with you ?” she whispered 
fervently. 

** Not very well. We want every inch of space for fighting men 
and ammunition. Yes, I know what I promised ; but there is no 
particular danger this time. I must say I had rather not leave you 
here, but I cannot send you down to Charlotteville ; the Zdzs e 

“Oh! no, no! If I cannot come with you, I will wait for you 
here. . . . But—I cannot tell why—lI cannot dear letting you go 
alone, Maurice. Give me a boy’s clothes and a rifle, and let me 
come!” 

“ Denise, if we were in desperate danger I should not refuse you. 
But surely you are over-tired and fanciful, little wife ! Why, I shall 
be back again in a few days. Don’t be foolish !” 

“T am foolish,” she said, smiling up at him. “It is a shame to 
worry you, and time presses. I will wait for you here.” 

“There’s one thing!” The big, blunt soldier caught her close, 
and held her tightly in his arms, while he bent down and whispered, 
“ Denise, I know you, and we know and trust each other. It would 
be insulting you to suppose you couldn’t take care of yourself ; but— 
but—I don’t like that Sainte-Aldegonde !” 

“I detest him,” she whispered. 

“ There—there—take care, but don’t worry yourself. Now, there 
is no time to be lost.” 

The station was all alive by this time with the bustle of prepara- 
tions. The little Princesse Marie \ay puffing off the landing-stage, 
the red gleam from her open furnace-doors reflected in the moonlit 
river. Rawlings was superintending the loading, when Hemingway, 
followed by his boy carrying a rifle, sauntered down from the station. 

“Wa-al,” he remarked, “ I’m going up to see the fun—ain’t 
you?” 

**No, worse luck. Do you think Wilcox is dead?” 
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** Guess not ; it don’t look like him. But I’ve got to go and see 
what there is left of the station, anyway. I want to know what 
diversions he’s been up to, to get it burned down.” 

“ Hemingway !”—Rawlings turned on him quickly, and spoke in 
a suppressed whisper. Hemingway ordered his boy on board the 
steamer, and ejaculated, “ Eh?” 

“ He doesn’t know,” began Rawlings, “and, confound it all, Z 
can’t tell him !” 

“Who ?—Van Heemskerk? What about?” 

“ Hemingway—you know, as well as I do, how that Bukumbi 
palaver began. You know as well as I do that, whatever has 
happened up there, poor Wilcox was not to blame in the first 
instance.” 

“T don’t know that I do. There was something about two 
Bukumbi girls, wasn’t there >—and your precious Chief’s in it—that I 
know.” 

“That’s it. He bought them from the Yarukombe people. At 
least he picked a quarrel with them, and kept some of them as 
hostages, till they kidnapped these girls from Bukumbi for him—and 
they’re here now. One of them’s Eyembo, that you saw yesterday ; 
the other one, they say—God help the poor thing !—is like a little wild 
cat, and won’t let him come near her. But you see now why they 
burnt down Yarukombe, and your factory with it.” 

“Never you worry, Rawlings—JZ/ tell him—and everything else 
I know. About his shelling Yankonde, and digging up Lusalla’s 
manioc patches. He’s a man with a head on his shoulders, and 
—and—lI hope there are better times coming for good fellows like 
you.” 

**T never thought it could be a comfort to believe in hell—but I 
find it so when I think of that fellow,” said Rawlings. - 

“She'll find him out,” said Hemingway, reflectively—“ or I’m very 
much mistaken in those eyesof hers. And she'll tell the Governor— 
bet your life—and then I wouldn’t give much for Sainte-Aldegonde’s 
chances of promotion. What was that?” 

“Where ?” 

“‘ Over here, behind this heap of cases.” They went and looked, 
but could find nothing. 

“ May be it was one of those Bakoro rascals, come to see what he 
could sneak. They’re like snakes, the way they come and go. We 
can’t catch him—never mind. Here, get on, you fellows !” 

The loading went on afresh with renewed vigour, to the tune o 
* John Brown’s body,” and before another hour was out the Princesse 
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Marie was steaming away into the forest-shadows, carrying with her 
the Proconsul of Athiopia and his fortunes. 

The Reine Hortense did not, as originally arranged, start next day. 
Something was found to have happened to her machinery which 
necessitated extensive repairs ; and these repairs, strangely enough, 
were not entrusted to Rawlings, who understood machinery pretty 
well, though not an engineer by profession, but to certain black 
British subjects from Cape Coast, who knew very little about it, 
superintended by Verhaeghe, who knew nothing. Rawlings’s services, 
it appeared, were urgently required by the /ézs. He had his own 
thoughts about the matter, but could not quite understand it. 

The third day there arrived a native canoe bearing despatches for 
Sainte-Aldegonde from the Governor. He said that all was well so 
far—he had met with no unfriendly natives, and did not foresee any 
very grave difficulties. They were not to hurry about despatching 
the Reine Hortense, but to be very careful about her loading, and, 
especially, to supply a stock of trade goods of the very best quality. 

Denise was somewhat reassured by these tidings. Indeed, the 
strange foreboding anxiety she had felt had not lasted. She was 
not much given to worrying herself about her husband in his absence 
—whether owing to her splendid confidence in him, or her firm faith 
in Providence, it would be hard to say. Apart from this, the time 
passed not unpleasantly. She liked and trusted both Eschenbach and 
Rawlings, won golden opinions from the Zanzibaris and Haoussas, 
and attempted to cultivate the acquaintance of Mozimba and his 
subjects—which had the effect, first, of frightening them out of their 
senses and then of obliging her to hold zées so numerously attended 
that they were slightly trying. Of Sainte-Aldegonde she saw but little 
during the first two or three days ; and on those occasions he con- 
trived to be less intolerable than usual. 

Bukumbi is supposed to be, under favourable circumstances, 
about a week’s steam from Mozimba. The Governor could not expect 
to be back much under a fortnight ; but news of him reached the 
station pretty frequently through passing canoes—mostly in the shape 
of hasty letters to his wife—letters which John Churchill of Marl- 
borough might have written. Why borrow trouble? There was no 
need to be afraid—and before her lay a whole new world of interest 
and a few of the désagréments inevitable in life. 

Her own instincts, as well as her husband’s warning, made her 
very distantly polite to Sainte-Aldegonde, when she could not avoid 
meeting him. But she did not conceive that she had much to fear 
in that quarter, The man could never have the insane assurance to 
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raise his eyes to the Governor’s wife, unless he received some distinct 
encouragement ; and that he could have no excuse for imagining. 
But she little knew—how could she know?—the mind of such 
a man as that. His ideas of womanhood were gathered from the 
experiences of a disgraceful past, supplemented by the worst 
French theatres and the worst French novels. He knew that 
Madame Van Heemskerk was a Parisienne, and had moved in 
fashionable society. He affected to think, moreover—it is difficult 
to imagine that even he could really have believed it, after once 
seeing her—that the reasons for her quitting the said society were of 
a kind not to be made public. He thought all Parisiennes were 
alike—z.e. more or less like the Comtesse de Restaud and her sister : 
for, though Balzac, on the whole, was too great a tax upon his intellect, 
he had read “ Le Pére Goriot.” And the man’s colossal vanity was 
such that he believed no one could resist him. Her coldness he 
attributed to prudence—to affectation—to anything but the true 
cause. 

She soon found out that she was being laid siege to, in the old 
approved fashion. She felt no fear—only utter disgust, and longed for 
Mauritius’s return, taking refuge, meanwhile, in the society of honest, 
cheery Eschenbach, who instructed her in botany—which he had at 
his fingers’ ends, as well as most other sciences—and escorted her on 
small excursions into the bush. She missed Rawlings, who now 
never appeared at the dinner-table—and remembered that, one day, 
when he and Eschenbach were seated with her under the verandah, 
Sainte-Aldegonde had come in and ordered the Englishman off, 
rudely enough, to go and inspect the manioc plantations. Whenshe 
explained that Rawlings was there by her invitation, and that she had 
hoped his work was over for the day, the Chief simply bowed, and 
informed her, with his most ravishing smile, that discipline was inexor- 
able. She put these two facts together, and then gained further informa- 
tion from Justine. Justinelooked as demure as a well-bred pussy-cat— 
but she was a famous hand at collecting station gossip, in spite of the 
fact that she could speak little Swahili and no English. She told 
madame of many things—among others, of the girl Eyembo, and 
four or five like unto her, who had been expelled from the house on 
the Governor’s arrival, but could not be effectually suppressed, and 
hung about forlornly in odd corners. Madame listened, and was 
sick at heart. 

Van Heemskerk had been gone ten days. The Reine Hortense 
had left at last—after a week’s delay. Sainte-Aldegonde was 
becoming more and more unmistakable. Rawlings knew it, and 
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ground his teeth in secret. Eschenbach saw it, and looked at her 
with a mixture of reverent admiration and pitying anxiety, and once , 
took occasion to say to her apart—in the accent which was so exas- 
perating to the Chief’s refined ear : “ Madame, si vous avez besoin 
de mot- ” And Justine overheard a conversation between the 
Chief and Verhaeghe, which she did not report to madame, but which 
made her belie her civilised Christian training by longing to kill those 
two with slow tortures. 

Well—and then Eschenbach had an idea. How he got his 
way, in the teeth of Sainte-Aldegonde, no man knows to this day ; 
but get it he did, and it consisted of the whale-boat, and of the 
necessary crew, and Rawlings, who by some rare favour was allowed 
aday’s leave. And those two were to take madame and Justine out 
for a picnic on the river—and they were going to land on a certain 
island, where they should dine, and find lilies and orchids, and see 
rare sport in the way of fishing. They were to start at dawn and 
come back in the evening. 

After the sick oppression of the last few days, Denise felt like a 
child in view of a promised holiday. She laughed at herself for being 
so eager and impatient, and was filled with a quite disproportionate 
dread lest something should happen to prevent the excursion. ‘The 
preparations went briskly forward, and at last the final evening 
came. 

At midnight she was awakened by a noise outside. Justine, 
looking from the window, saw blazing torches, and a number of men 
and women rushing to and fro, and then Sainte-Aldegonde’s voice 
seemed to be heard from the verandah, but she could not make out 
what had happened. After a time all was still, and she lay down 
again and fell asleep. 

What had happened was that the Bukumbi girl—not Eyembo, 
but the other—the “little wild cat ”—had run away, and escaped to 
the bush. 

They came back in the evening, with an indescribable red and 
gold sunset reflected in the river. It had been a perfect day—one 
of those days it is good to look back to, which look brighter to 
memory by contrast with the darkness which follows them; and 
each of those four honest hearts had enjoyed it to the full. Only 
at the last they hurried back somewhat sooner than they had 
intended, because the Zanzibaris thought there was a tornado 
brewing. 

They arrived at Mozimba landing-stage. Eschenbach helped 
Madame Van Heemskerk on shore, and Rawlings Justine. In walking 
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up to the house, they thought the Place looked strangely deserted ; 
but from some unseen quarter rose a tumult of voices, dominated 
now and then by piercing screams. 

“Captain Eschenbach—what is that? It is a woman’s voice.” 

Eschenbach turned red and confused. He did not know—but 
he guessed. 

“Come here,” said Rawlings to a passing Zanzibari. “What is 
the matter?” 

“Lenji-Lenji has been caught,” said the fellow, “and the great 
master is ‘chicotting’ her.” 

Denise knew enough Swahili to catch the sense of the words. 

“Who is Lenji-Lenji?’ she asked. 

Both men turned redder than before, and looked foolishly at each 
other. But Justine bent forward and whispered in her ear. 

“Come !” she said, taking Justine by the arm, and leading the way 
round to the back of the house. 

“‘But, madame,” stammered Eschenbach, “you must not—it is 
not fit “ 

She looked at him gently, but her eyes were keen as a sword. 

“ Hush !” she said, “I must.” 

And they followed her. 

In the open space outside the powder magazine a crowd was 
gathered, so dense that it was impossible to see the object that had 
drawn them together. Whatever it was, it was sending forth those 
fearful, agonised shrieks, which Denise Van Heemskerk says she 
hears, and will hear, in dreams, to the day of her death. 

She approached the edge of the crowd. 

“Madame !” whispered Rawlings, “ don’t—for the love of God, 
don’t. You mus¢ not see it.” 

She turned, and took the young fellow’s hand. 

“ T am a woman,” she said softiy, “and ¢Aa¢ isawoman. Do not 
try to stand in my way.” 

She dropped his hand’ and went straight forward, with the fire 
cf old Dominic de Gourgues flashing in her eyes. “Let me pass,” 
she said quietly—and they made way for her, till she saw what those 
true hearts had tried to save her from seeing. 

She saw Louis-Valentin de Sainte-Aldegonde lazily stretched 
in his canvas chair, with Eyembo to fan him, and-his boy on the 
other side to hand him brandy and soda-water. And she saw four 
Haoussa soldiers, kneeling on the ground and holding down, by the 
hands and feet, something that, twenty-four hours before, had been a 
lithe, comely, bronze statue of a Bakumu girl. Now it was a bleeding 
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and quivering mass of flesh; and two men stood beside it, wielding 
their long hippopotamus-hide lashes in practised hands, and cutting 
deep through skin and muscle at every blow. 

“ Lieutenant Sainte-Aldegonde, what is the meaning of this?” 

He rose, and bowed, as he replied with lazy insolence : 

“ Madame does not understand the discipline of the station, I 


” 


see. 

“Will you have this stopped at once? My husband, I know, 
would never allow it.” 

“ Madame must perceive that the presence of a lady is scarcely 
desirable here.” 

“T will not have such scenes enacted before me !” 

“‘T repeat, madame has only to relieve us of her presence.” 

“J will not move from this spot until this brutality is stopped.” 

He leaned forward, till his lips almost touched her cheek, and 
spoke in a whisper: 

“ Madame knows very well on what terms she may command the 
station and all in it.” 

There was silence all round—silence that might be felt. Every- 
one was aghast with utter amazement. She had struck him in the 
face. 

The shock was too great for any words. It was as if the earth 
had opened under his feet. Perhaps the best way was—seeing no 
one had said anything—to make believe to himself and others that 
it had never happened. 

She never gave him a second look, but turned to the Haoussas. 

“ Let that girl go at once !” 

“Goon !” shouted Sainte-Aldegonde, as his senses began to come 
back to him. “If you don’t, you shall have five hundred apiece.” 

They had begun to obey, when she flung herself before them. 

** No, you shall not!” She had thrown herself down over the girl 
and was lying half across her, her white dress rolled in blood. ‘‘Go 
on now, if you dare! You dare not touch me !” 

They hesitated. Eschenbach and Rawlings had forced their way 
through the crowd, and were standing, one on either side. Rawlings 
had his hand on the derringer in his trousers’ pocket. Denise Van 
Heemskerk rose to her knees. 

“Come and help me, Justine !” she said—for Justine had followed, 
and was standing beside her ; and between them they lifted the girl 
up—she was just able to stand—and supported her between them. 
Rawlings came to her side, but she shook her head, and said in a 
low tone, ‘‘ No—your part may come later. Come, Justine !” 
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They turned and led her towards the house. Sainte-Aldegonde 
stopped in their way, but she gave him one look that seemed to burn 
right through him, and, as it were, waved him aside with a scarcely 
perceptible motion of her head ; and, shameless as he was, he shrank 
back like a whipped cur and let her pass. 

They went indoors, and laid Lenji-Lenji down on madame’s own 
bed, where her hurts were ministered to by tender hands, and she 
heard words spoken which she knew were kind, though she could 
not understand them, and wondered if she were ina dream. Madame 
did not appear at dinner, but remained in her room for the rest of 
the evening. The Chief, torn asunder by dread and uncertainty, in 
view of the General’s possible return—for, after all, things might have 
gone well, and the Reine Hortense have come up with him in time— 
took counsel with himself, and sent a humble message asking madame 
to grant him an interview and let him explain. She returned a curt 
refusal. 

So passed three sickening days of waiting. No news of the 
General—but then he must be on the way, and would be at Mozimba 
before his couriers could reach it. She left her apartment as little 
as possible, quartered Lenji-Lenji in a little room opening off it— 
and only once met Sainte-Aldegonde. He came up to ker on the 
causeway through the rice fields, where she had gone to walk with 
Justine, under Eschenbach’s escort, and in a jaunty manner, over- 
powered at intervals by a sort of hang-cog sheepishness—began his 
“ explanation.” 

“He regretted what had occurred—but madame was sensitive 
and new to the country—and she did not know what miserable 
wretches these women were x 

* Monsieur,” she said, “ any one of those poor creatures is as good 
a wife as you deserve—and ¢ha¢ one is far too good for you.” 

And with that she turned and left him, grinding his teeth and 
clenching his fists in impotent rage. 

That night the Princesse Marie came in. She arrived at mid- 
night, when all was still in the station—they had steamed night and 
day to get back. They had missed the Reine Hortense altogether ; 
and Van Heemskerk was not with them. 

* Rawlings ! Rawlings !” said Hemingway as he stepped ashore, 
and grasped his friend’s arm, “you must tell her. ‘Don’t, for God’s 
sake, let Aim! ‘There’s been awful foul play somewhere !” 

Rawlings had half heard, but did not know clearly—or wou/d not 
know-——what had happened. 

“What is it? Where is the Governor?” 
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‘Dead !” said the Yankee. ‘‘Gone home! Got a spear clean 
through him, and fell overboard in mid-stream—and we couldn’t 
save him—couldn’t even pick up his body. Don’t lose time— 
he'll be there first, and he’ll kill her! You were right, old man--he’s 
a devil !” 

No need to tell Rawlings to hasten. They forced their way 
through the clamouring group on the landing-stage, and ran up to 
the house. WHalf-way up the stairs to her room, they knew they were 
too late. 

“Have you got your six-shooter, Hemingway?” whispered 
Rawlings. “ Hit him if I miss !” 

Her door was wide open. She was standing up in her white 
dressing-gown, with her hair falling over her shoulders, her eyes 
blazing defiance. Justine knelt at her feet, holding one small cold 
hand in hers, fondling and kissing it, and calling on her in passionate 
words. 

“ Madame !—chtre madame !—don’t mind him! Mademoiselle 
Denise !—my own sweet life !—do not listen to him, the lying devil ! 
Madame, it is not true !” 

The man before her laughed out loud. 

“We shall soon see! Do you understand now?” 

But with that an Englishman’s fist struck him between the eyes 
and down he went like a pole-axed ox. 

“Get out of this, unless you want to be shot like a dog! Look 
out for his pistol, Hemingway !” 

They seized his hands before he could fire, but it went off in the 
struggle, and the bullet lodged in Hemingway’s shoulder. He held 
on, however, and the two dragged him to the door, yelling foul curses 
and blasphemies, but powerless in their hands. 

“Shut up, or we'll pitch you down the stairs !” said the Yankee, 
so sternly that the man’s craven soul sank in him, and he was silent. 
They got him out, and barred the door, drawing a heavy packing- 
case in front of it. Then they turned to her. 

She was sitting on the bed, white as a sheet and vacant-eyed— 
staring straight before her. 

“Good God !” whispered Hemingway. “ Speak to her, Rawlings ! 
Make her cry if you can, or she’ll go mad !” 

Rawlings went over to her, and bent down, speaking very 
gently. 

“Madame, won’t you tell us what that fellow has been saying to 
your” 

“Oh !”—she looked at him vaguely, as if trying to remember who 
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he was—“I know I am dreaming, and I shall wake ; but it is se 
stupid not to be able to wake when one likes. He was saying— 
yes—— Justine! what was he saying?” 

“Oh, madame !—oh, Mam’selle Denise!” sobbed Justine, 
rocking to and fro. 

‘** Madame,” said poor, honest Rawlings, feeling as if he would 
choke—*“ can’t you tell us? Did he say anything about—about 
General Van Heemskerk ?” 

“M. le Général Van Heemskerk, Commandant de Charlotte- 
ville, Gouverneur-Général de——” she ran on in a low, monotonous 
tone. 

“ Ah, madame, listen! These gentlemen have come to tell you 
the truth! See now, messieurs—that lying scoundrel—may God 
curse him !—has been telling madame that Monsieur le Général 
is dead—killed by those accursed pagans up the river. Say now it 
is not true.” 

“Ah, yes!” Her whole body worked convulsively, and she 
burst into wild laughter, and then into tears. “He said they 
killed him—tortured him to death. Mest-ce pas que cest ridicule, 
Fustine ?” 

Hemingway came nearer, and spoke very low. He’ saw a gleam 
of hope now. 

“ That is not true, madame. God has taken him, but he died 
in battle like a brave man—suddenly, without any suffering. I saw 
him die, madame, and I know.” 

Rawlings turned away and hid his face. Hemingway told her 
all, very slowly and quietly ; and she sat with head bowed down, and 
loose black hair streaming over her knees, while Justine knelt beside 
her, and stroked her hands caressingly. 

And at the end she lifted her head, and looked him right through 
with her clear eyes, and said: 

“Tell me, Mr. Hemingway, was there treachery?” 

And, with those eyes upon him, he could not tell her less than 
the truth: how the machinery had broken down at a critical 
moment, just when. the little vessel was aground on a sand-bank, and 
the Langa-Langa canoes were swarming up on every side ; and how 
the Reine Hortense had never come up with them at all. And then 
he shuddered to see how white and terrible her face had grown. 

“T know it now,” she said—“ oh, I know! Mr. Rawlings, you 
have seen, I think—I do not want to have to say it—how he has 
behaved to me. He knew—Aofed—that Maurice would never come 
back. Oh, my God! whom can one trust, when men can be like 
that?” 
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“ Madame, you can trust ws!” said both those true men in one 
breath ; and she smiled, and held out a hand to each, and said, “I 
know it. May God bless you both!” Will Rawlings kissed the hand 
he held—it was the left, with her wedding-ring upon it—and sobbed 
aloud. Do what he would he could not help it. 

“You may think it strange,” she said, in an odd, dreamy tone, 
“that I do not weep. I cannot think he is gone—yet. That will 
come afterwards, I suppose.” 

“You must get away from here, madame,” said Hemingway. 
In his heart he thought: “ This is an awkward business to be reported 
home—and nothing would be easier than to give out that she had 
died of a fever. . . . A bullet apiece for Rawlings and Eschenbach, 
and who’s going to listen to me?” 

“That is true. Will one of you send Captain Duyzendaalders 
here. But stay, it may not be safe.” 

“ Perfectly safe, madame. He dare not face me. He knows I 
can shoot.” 

“Let me come with you,” whispered Rawlings, following him to 
the door. ‘Old man, you’re hurt.” 

“No! Don’t you think of leaving her for amoment! I’m 
not hurt worth a cent. . . . It’s all right, he’ll never touch me.” 

She wanted Duyzendaalders to take her up the river, that she 
might find his body and bury it ; and it went to their hearts to tell 
her it was hopelessly impossible—but she was convinced at last. 
She wanted, too, to restore poor Lenji-Lenji to her own people at 
Bukumbi, and had to be persuaded that this also could not be done. 
In the end, she left for Charlotteville in the Princesse Marie, in the 
grey of the following morning, taking Lenji-Lenji with her. Heming- 
way went too, and tried hard to make Rawlings do likewise. 

“No,:thank you,” replied that worthy. ‘My three years are 
nearly up, and I don’t care to lose my screw just at last for breach 
of contract. Ske wants me to—yes—but there’s no danger. 
Eschenbach will stand by me—the blackguards are afraid of him, 
somehow or other. I do believe my Zanzibaris would mutiny— 
bless them !—if anything happened tome. Good-bye, old chap, and 
mind you stand by her !” 

“All Europe shall hear it!” were her last words to Verhaeghe, 
who came, with fawning obsequiousness, and careful renunciation of 
any part or lot in the Chief’s actions, to see her on board. And Europe 
would have heard, had it depended on her. But “untoward events” 
always get hushed up somehow—and home officialism has never 
chosen to know how Mauritius Van Heemskerk died. 
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STELLAR EVOLUTION. 


A’ interesting work on this subject was published by the late 
Dr. Croll, the eminent geologist, a short time before his 
decease. Adopting Laplace’s nebular theory of the origin of the 
solar system, which has been either developed, criticised, or rejected 
by other astronomers, Dr. Croll goes a step further back in time and 
proceeds to consider the probable origin of the nebulous mass from 
which the planetary system was originally evolved. This nebulous 
mass he supposes to have been formed by the collision of two dark 
bodies moving directly towards each other in space with a high velocity. 
A large proportion of the energy of motion thus arrested would, of 
course, be instantly converted into heat, which would be sufficient to 
transform into the gaseous state—at least on their surface—the 
broken fragments of the colliding bodies. We have a familiar 
example of motion thus converted into heat in the case of a bullet 
striking an iron target, the heat caused by the concussion being suf- 
ficient to raise the temperature of the bullet to a considerable degree. 
In this case, however, the target being of so much greater mass than 
the bullet, absorbs most of the developed heat, and being at rest, 
the amount of heat generated in the bullet is not so great as if it 
met another bullet moving in the opposite direction. 

The first thing which strikes us in considering Dr. Croll’s theory 
is the enormous velocity assumed—476 miles per second! The 
greatest velocity we know of among the stars having large “ proper 
motions” is that of Arcturus, which, according to a somewhat 
doubtful parallax, is speeding through space with the amazing velocity 
of 368 miles a second, and yu Cassiopeiz, for which a minute parallax 
indicates a motion of 315 miles per second! ‘The small star known 
as 1830 Groombridge, aptly termed by Professor Newcomb “a 
runaway star,” is—if the small parallax found for it-(about one-tenth 
of a second of arc) can be relied upon—moving with a velocity of 
over 200 miles per second. These are velocities at right angles to 
the line of sight. ‘The stars may have also a motion ¢x the line of 
sight, which would of course increase the above velocities. Since, 
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however, the apparent proper motion of 1830 Groombridge is the 
maximum known to astronomers, we must look on Dr. Croll’s 
assumed velocity as somewhat excessive. The bodies coming into 
collision are assumed by Dr. Croll to be dark bodies, but of the 
existence of these dark bodies we have of course no fositive evidence. 
He objects to the nebular hypothesis that it “ begins in the middle 
of a process,” but the assumption of two dark bodies coming into 
collision leaves unexplained the origin of these bodies, and not alone 
the origin of their existence, but the origin of their motions still 
remains a mystery. Dr. Croll, however, says, “ The changes that 
now occur arose out of preceding changes, and these preceding 
changes out of changes still prior, and so on indefinitely back into 
the unknown past. This chain of causation—this succession of 
change, of consequent and antecedent—could not in this manner 
have extended back to infinity, or else the present stage of the 
universe’s evolution ought to have been reached infinite ages ago. 
The evolution of things must therefore have had a beginning in 
time,” evidently admitting the possibility of a creation a nihil. 

Assuming, however, the velocity adopted by Dr. Croll, he finds 
that for two bodies “ each one-half of the mass of the sun, moving 
directly towards each other,” the result of the collision would be the 
development ofan amount of heat which would satisfactorily account 
for the “present rate of the sun’s radiation” for a period of fifty 
millions of years. He computes that the gas developed would havea 
temperature of about 300 million degrees of the Centigradethermometer, 
or more than 140,000 times that of the voltaic arc!” The first 
result of this collision would be the shattering of both bodies into 
a number of fragments, which, by their subsequent collisions z#/er 
se, would be reduced to smaller fragments, and these again, by the 
same process, into smaller fragments still, which, being acted on by 
the enormous heat of the generated gas, would gradually become 
gaseous also, so that “in the course of time the whole would assume 
the gaseous condition, and we should then have a perfect nebula— 
intensely hot, but not very luminous,” occupying a space equal in 
volume to that of oursolarsystem. ‘As the temperature diminished, 
the nebulous mass would begin to condense, and ultimately, accord- 
ing to the well-known nebular hypothesis, pass through all the 
different phases of rings, planets, and satellites into our solar system 
as it now exists.” To this hypothesis Dr. Croll gives the name of 
the “Impact Theory,” to distinguish it from the nebular theory on 
the one hand, and from the meteoritic and all other gravitation 
theories on the other. 
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With reference to the fragments produced by the supposed 
collision, Dr. Croll considers that it would be “highly improbable, 
if not impossible, that the whole of the fragments projected outwards 
with such velocity should be converted into the gaseous condition.” 
Many of the smaller fragments would pass away into outer space, 
thus forming meteorites, which on this theory must be looked upon 
as “the offspring of sidereal masses, and not their parents, as Mr. 
Lockyer concludes.” Comets also he considers to have had a similar 
origin. He admits, however, that some meteorites may have come 
from other systems. 

A necessary assumption of Dr. Croll’s theory is that the stars 
are moving in all directions with various velocities “in perfectly 
straight lines, and not in definite orbits of any kind.” He says, “So 
far as observation has yet determined, all these conditions seem to be 
fulfilled.” But are we justified in assuming that the stars are moving 
in straight lines? It is true certainly that the observed proper 
motion of stars is apparently in a straight line, except in a few cases, 
like Sirius and Procyon, in which irregularities exist, the cause of 
which has only been partially explained. But should we therefore 
assume that the motion is really rectilinear? The smali arc described 
in the comparatively limited number of years during which observa- 
tions of this kind have been made leaves it, I think, an open question 
whether the motion is really in a straight line, or whether the short 
line of motion hitherto observed is really the small arc of a gigantic 
orbit described round some, as yet unknown, centre. 

Tothe stars mentioned by Dr. Croll as having large proper motions, 
may be added Lacaille 9352, a Southern star, which, with a proper 
motion of nearly 7 seconds of arc per annum, stands next in order 
of rapid motion to 1830 Groombridge, Gould 32416, which has an 
annual motion of 6*1 seconds, and the triple star 40 Eridani, of which 
the proper motion is 4°07 seconds. As Professor Asaph Hall says, 
“Although the parallax of thestar introduces considerable uncertainty ” 
into the computed velocities, “‘yet we already know enough to be sure 
that these velocities are very great. Some of them are comparable 
to that of a comet in close proximity tooursun. But in most cases 
there is no visible object near the one in motion to which we can 
ascribe an attractive force, acting according to the Newtonian law, 
which would produce the velocity observed, unless we assume 
enormous velocities.” 

Dr. Croll lays stress on “the enormous sface occupied by 
nebulz.” Some of these wonderful objects are certainly of vast 
proportions. The large “ planetary” nebula in Ursa Major, known 
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as “ The Owl Nebula,” has an apparent diameter which, if placed at 
the distance of the nearest fixed star, would imply a real diameter of 
about 200 times the sun’s distance from the earth. As the distance 
of this nebula is, however, probably much greater than that of 
a Centauri, its dimensions may be even still larger. Dr. Huggins finds 
the spectrum gaseous. It is possibly a solar system in its nebulous 
stage. 

Dr. Croll derives some evidence in favour of his hypothesis from 
the relative densities of the planets composing the solar system, the 
interior planets being the heaviest, and the exterior the lightest. 
This is, however, only true in a general way, for though Mercury is 
the heaviest planet of the solar system, the lightest is not Neptune, 
but Saturn. In speaking of the satellites, Dr. Croll falls into a serious 
error. He says, “The satellites of Jupiter, for example, have a 
density of about only one-fifth of that of the planet, or about one- 
twenty-fifth of that of the earth ; showing that when the planet was 
rotating as a nebulous mass, the more dense elements were in the 
central parts, and the less dense at the outer rim, where the satellites 
were being formed.” As a matter of fact, however, the density of 
Jupiter’s first satellite (that nearest to the planet) is only a little less 
than that of Jupiter itself ; that of satellite IV. (the exterior one) is 
about equal in density to its primary, while the densities of satellites 
II. and III. are actually greater than that of the planet. This is a 
very different state of affairs to that supposed by Dr. Croll, the 
nearest being actually the /ightes¢, and the heaviest next in order. 

According to Mr. Lockyer, the temperature of the original solar 
nebula was as high as that of the sun at present. Dr. Croll, 
however, considers that “in some of its stages the nebulz had a very 
much higher temperature than that now possessed by the sun.” This 
seems very probable, for the cooling process which is now going on 
in the sun has, in all probability, been in action since the planets 
solidified, or possibly from an earlier date, so that whatever temper- 
ature we may at present assign to our central luminary, we must 
consider it to have been at a much higher temperature, say, twenty 
millions of years ago. As Dr. Croll points out, it is impossible that 
hydrogen or carbon could exist in the cold of stellar space in the 
gaseous state unless possessed of considerable heat ; and we know, 
from the evidence of the spectroscope, that hydrogen does exist in 
some of the gaseous nebulz, notably in the great nebula in Orion. 
The feeble light emitted by these objects is well accounted for by the 
fact that incandescent hydrogen, although possessing intense heat, 
has very little luminosity. Dr. Croll, however, ascribes the faint 
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light of the nebulz as chiefly due to the enormous space occupied by 
these bodies, and computes that their density does not probably 
exceed =i5,, “that of hydrogen at ordinary temperature and 
pressure,” a calculation which I find to be correct. The guantity, 
therefore, of light would be very small, “resembling very much the 
electric light in a vacuum tube.” 

Dr. Croll considers that the phenomena of temporary stars, such 
as those of 1572, 1604, and 1876, are due to the collision of a star 
with one of the dark bodies, or with a swarm of meteorites. The 
continuance of visibility was, however, of varying duration in the 
recorded examples of these wonderful objects ; those of 1572 and 
1604 remaining bright for over a year, while the maximum brilliancy 
of those of 1866 and 1876 was only sustained for a few days, 
or probably hours. His theory will also have to account for the 
remarkable fact noted by Sir John Herschel, “that all stars of this 
kind on record, of which the places are distinctly indicated, have 
occurred, without exception, in or close upon the borders of the Milky 
Way, and that only within the following semicircle, the preceding 
having offered no example of the kind.” Since this was written, 
however, a notable exception to this rule occurred in the case of the 
temporary star of 1866, which so suddenly blazed out in Corona 
Borealis on May 12 of that year. But this star is itself an exception 
to the general rule, inasmuch as it was an outburst of a small star 
previously £zown to astronomers. The temporary star of 1876, how- 
ever, conformed to Herschel’s rule, as it appeared in the Milky Way 
near p Cygni. The fact of this star having apparently faded into 
a small planetary nebula seems in favour of Dr. Croll’s hypothesis. 

Star clusters are explained by Dr. Croll on the supposition that, 
in some cases, the fragments resulting from the collision would be so 
“widely distributed through space” as to “prevent a nebula con- 
densing intoa single mass.” ‘The separate fragments would “gradually 
condense into separate stars, which would finally assume the condi- 
tions of a cluster.” I presume that Dr. Croll refers more especially 
to the “ globular clusters” rather than to those in which the com- 
ponents are more widely scattered, and certainly a satisfactory theory 
of the origin of these wonderful “ balls of stars” is a desideratum in 
sidereal astronomy. 

Sir W. Thomson’s conclusion that twelve millions of years is the 
maximum period which can be allowed on the gravitation theory for 
the duration of the sun’s heat in past time, and the apparent 
inadequacy of this period to meet the views of geologists as to the 
duration of life on the earth, seems also in favour of Dr. Croll’s theory. 
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It is objected, however, by Professor Kirkwood that even if we admit 
that the solar system originated in the collision, 800 millions of years 
ago, of two cold opaque bodies approaching each other in the same 
straight line, with a velocity of 1,700 miles per second, we must con- 
sider that only a fortion of this period is represented by geological 
time. For after the collision ages must have elapsed before the 
planets had separated from the parent mass, and had sufficiently 
cooled down to commence their geological history. When, how- 
ever, the heated planet had cooled down to a temperature low 
enough to admit of the formation of an outer crust, its development 
into a life-bearing world would then be comparatively rapid. For 
Sir William Thomson has shown that the internal heat would have 
no appreciable effect upon the temperature of the earth’s surface 
10,000 years after the formation of a definite crust. This follows 
from the fact that the heat-conducting power of the igneous rocks is 
very small. An illustration of this may be observed in lava recently 
ejected from a volcano, which may be walked over without danger, 
while a few feet below its surface it still remains in the molten state. 
Trowbridge has shown that, were the temperature of the sun’s surface 
“twice its present intensity, the solar atmosphere would be expanded 
beyond the earth’s orbit.” Under these conditions all forms of life 
would, of course, be impossible on the surface of our globe. If, 
therefore, Trowbridge’s result be correct, it would follow that the 
shrinkage of the sun’s mass from the diameter of the earth’s orbit to 
its present size must have taken many millions of years. 

Professor Kirkwood is disposed to believe it move probable “ that 
in former ages the stratification of the earth’s crust proceeded more 
rapidly than at present.” Geologists of the uniformitarian school do 
not, however, seem willing to admit this hypothesis as probable, and 
a short account of the evidence adduced by Dr. Croll as to the 
probable duration of geological time—a subject on which he was a 
well-known authority—may prove of interest to those of my readers 
who, like myself, take an interest in geological science. 

Dr. Croll considers that any attempt “ to compress the geological 
history of our globe into the narrow space allotted by the physicist is 
hopeless, as well as injurious to geological science.” He proceeds to 
obtain “an accurate measure of absolute geological time” by a con- 
sideration of the results of sub-aérial denudation, and the method he 
adopts to ascertain the amount of this denudation is by an estimate 
of the quantity of sediment annually carried down to the sea by the 
great river systems. From a number of rivers on which experiments 
in this direction have been made, he selects the Mississippi as 
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draining a country “which may be regarded as in every way 
resembling the average condition of the earth’s surface” ; and from 
experiments made by Messrs. Humphreys and Abbott on the amount 
of sediment annually carried down to the sea by this river, he arrives 
at the conclusion that one foot in 6,000 years may “ be safely taken 
as the average rate of denudation of the whole surface of the globe.” 
As, however, the area of the water surface is three times that of the 
land, this amount would be equivalent to a layer, three inches thick, 
spread over the whole globe. 

Assuming then, that the average rate of denudation in past 
geological ages did not materially differ from what it is at present, 
and that the total quantity of stratified rock would, if uniformly 
spread over the whole globe, form a layer 1,000 feet in thickness, we 
have a total period of 1,000 multiplied by 6,000 multiplied by four, 
or 24 millions of years. This, however, only represents the time 
necessary to deposit the rocks which have been formed by 
denudation from older rocks, and these again from rocks of still 
greater antiquity. Assuming that the existing stratified rocks have 
thus passed three times through denudation and deposition, we have 
a period of 72 million years. 

Dr. Haughton, calculating from the observed thickness of the 
rocks down to the Miocene Tertiary, and assuming a period of 8616 
years foreach foot deposited on the ocean bed, finds, for the age of 
the stratified rocks, a period of 1,526,750,000 years! Assuming the 
rate of denudation, however, as ten times greater in ancient times 
than at present, and adding one-third for the period since the 
Miocene Tertiary, he arrives ata final result of 200 millions of years! 
Dr. Croll doubts the validity of Professor Haughton’s assumptions, 
especially the total thickness he assumes, namely, 177,200 feet, or 
over 33 miles. . 

Mr. A. R. Wallace, adopting Dr. Haughton’s thickness, but 
assuming the sediment to be deposited along a belt of 30 miles wide 
round the whole coast-line of the globe, finds, with an assumed denu- 
dation of one foot in 3,000 years, a period of 28 million years. This, 
however, on Dr. Croll’s assumption of re-formation and denudation 
repeated several times, would be merely a fraction of the time 
required. 

Dr. Croll further shows from the evidence of remarkable “ faults” 
in various parts of the world, with “ downthrows ” ranging from 3,000 
to 20,000 feet, the enormous amount of solid rock which must have 
been denuded off the surface of the earth during the progress of 
geological history. He estimates that three miles of rock have been 
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removed since the beginning of the Old Red Sandstone. This would 
indicate a period of forty-five*millions of years. Assuming that the 
period Jefore the Old Red Sandstone was equally long, we have go 
millions of years as the “minimum duration of geological time.” 
These enormous periods of time do not, however, seem to satisfy 
the demands of the biologists and the supporters of the Darwinian 
theory. Judging “from the fact that almost the whole of the Ter- 
tiary period has been required to convert the ancestral Orohippus into 
the true horse,” Professor Huxley believes “that in order to have 
time for the much greater change of the ancestral ungulata into the 
two great odd-toed and even-toed divisions (of which change there 
is no trace even among the earliest Eocene mammals) we should 
require a larger portion, if not the whole, of the Mesozoic or Second- 
ary period,” and still longer periods are demanded for the evolution 
of other animals, “so that, on the lowest estimate, we must place the 
origin of the mammalia very far back in Paleozoic times.” Mr. 
Wallace speaks of possible periods of 200 and even 500 millions of 
years! To account for the existence of the solar heat during these 
vast zons of time, it would be necessary to increase Dr. Croll’s 
original assumption of a velocity of 476 miles per second very con- 
siderably. Astronomers do not, of course, deny the mathematical 
accuracy of Dr. Croll’s conclusions, but they consider that such 
enormous velocities are highly improbable, and the collisions them- 
selves equally so. Without the aid of such collisions physicists will 
not admit that the sun’s life history can be extended backwards be- 
yond a limited number of millions of years. The evidence afforded 
by geology seems to require a much longer period. Biologists and 
evolutionists demand still more, and hence has arisen a scientific 
conflict, which at present—unless we accept Dr. Croll’s hypothesis— 
there seems to be no hope of bringing to a satisfactory conclusion. 


J. ELLARD GORE, 
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THE INNS OF COURT. 


HE Norman Conquest brought to this country a swarm of ad- 
venturers, amongst whom the most notable were lawyers, from 
the other side of the English Channel. These were for the most 
part Norman clergy and members of religious confraternities, whose 
numbers comprised the best educated men of the time, or, at any 
rate, the men who had the greatest opportunities of improving their 
minds in all matters of science and learning. The English laity 
must have regarded these new-comers, of foreign language, foreign 
manners, and foreign customs, with the same mixture of wonder and 
contempt as did the rustics the voluble Cheap Jack at the country 
fair—beings, in fact, whom they could not understand, but who they 
felt certain were trying to outwit them. In course of time these 
alien clerics elbowed their way into all the best posts in the English 
monasteries, universities, and courts of justice, and used their very 
best endeavours to crush out of existence the common law of 
England—that ancient collection of unwritten traditions and customs 
which none but a native could appreciate, and for which they 
naturally had no sympathy—and strove to introduce in its place the 
civil code of the old Roman Empire, and its offspring, the canon law 
of the Catholic Church. This was the beginning of a long struggle 
between the promoters of the two systems of jurisprudence. On one 
side was ranged the powerfully organised body of ecclesiastics, on 
the other the laity, nobles and commons, and a sprinkling of 
Churchmen. 

In the reign of Henry III., however, the clergy were forbidden 
by authority of the Church to act as advocates in the secular courts, 
unless as representing their own private interests or those of the 
destitute. Very unwillingly, we may be sure, the clerics retired from 
a practice that had gotten them much gain, and hot a few whose 
consciences were sufficiently elastic took advantage of the obvious 
loophole of escape from the ecclesiastical prohibition, and continued 
to appear to plead the cause of “the destitute” in foro seculari. To 
cut a long story short, the tonsured practitioner gradually became a 
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vara avis, and at last as extinct as the dinornis and the dodo. A 
statute passed in the thirty-sixth year of Edward III. enacted that all 
pleas in the courts of the King should be pleaded and judged in the 
English tongue instead of the French, a knowledge of which had 
hitherto been indispensable to the professional pleader. The removal 
of this restriction must have attracted an increased number of 
students to the legal profession. 

In the meantime the lay practitioners, who were thus left in sole 
possession of the field, had formed themselves into associations, 
resembling in some respects the guilds of merchants and traders 
formerly so numerous in this country, with a view to protecting their 
own interests, and excluding from the practice of the law all who had 
not served a term of probation, and thereby become initiated into 
the mysteries and art of the profession. Thus we find the students 
of law referred to in the old books as apprentices (apprenticii ad 
legem). Apprentices they were, in truth, for in those daysa long and 
steep road had to be climbed by the aspirant to legal honours, and 
many weary years had to be passed by him in the study of the 
law before he could appear as an advocate in the courts. The 
period of probation seems at first sight to be one of inordinate 
length, but it must be remembered that the attainment of a know- 
ledge of the common law was then a very different matter from what 
it is nowadays, when a multitude of judicial decisions and learned 
text-books have rendered the study of the old /ex non scriptaa 
comparatively easy one. Besides, the student could not then, as he 
can now, obtain a preliminary insight into its principles at the 
universities, for its study was discouraged in those seats of learning 
while they remained under the influence of the clerical professors of 
the civil law. 

It would seem that all members of the associations we have men- 
tioned were sometimes comprised in the general term “ apprentice,” 
and it was not until the lawyer had attained the high dignity of 
serjeant-at-law (serviens ad legem), that he dropped the former appel- 
lation. We accordingly find in Richard II.’s reign a reference to 
three grades of apprentices—greater apprentices, apprentices who 
practised the law, and apprentices of less estate—who are classed 
with, and probably were often in fact, attorneys-at-law. 

In order that the reader’s mind may not become confused by 
these conflicting meanings of the word “apprentice,” it must be 
stated that in these pages it is generally used as applicable only to 
the junior members of the Societies in question. 

About the time of Edward III., it has been conjectured, the 
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guilds or associations of lawyers found it desirable to obtain leases of 
houses in which they could board and lodge their apprentices. A 
similar practice formerly prevailed in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, where students were lodged in inns and hostels, in which 
they were more amenable to discipline and less liable to be imposed 
upon and taken advantage of by unscrupulous persons. As time 
went on and numbers increased, halls were built, in which members 
of the Societies could meet and dine together, for amongst the English 
dinner has always been the great event of the day. These halls are 
so intimately connected with the history of the Inns that a short 
description of them appears necessary. Across the middle of the 
building ran a railing or barrier of wood—the bar, as it was usually 
called—and within it, at the lower end of the hall, was a space reserved 
for the apprentices or students of the Society, who are sometimes 
referred to as “inner barristers,” though they were not barristers in 
the modern sense of the word. The upper end of the hall was occupied 
by a dais, where sat the “ Ancients” of the guild on benches of honour, 
from which, presumably, they obtained the name of “ Benchers.” 
From time to time the ancients were in the habit of summoning to 
the bar of the hail those of the apprentices who had served the neces- 
sary period of probation and attained to a certain standard of know- 
ledge in their profession. Members of this superior grade of appren- 
tices were designated apprentici ad barros—apprentices at the bar— 
and were thenceforth entitled to take their seats in hall on the outer 
side (with reference to the common herd of apprentices) of the hall 
barrier, and hence in future their more usual designation came to be 
outer, or utter barristers. After dinner (or supper as it was more 
properly called), ‘‘moots” were held in the hall for the instruction of 
the apprentices. They were a sort of imaginary cause or mock trial, 
argued out in solemn form, the ancients on the bench representing 
the judges, and the apprentices, standing at the bar of the hall, the 
advocates. 

In their origin the Inns were no doubt independent associations, 
but in course of time, as we shall presently see, four of them— 
Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, and Gray’s 
Inn—took a prominent and leading place among them, and were 
specially distinguished as Inns of Court, while the lesser Societies, or 
Inns of Chancery, became subsidiary to and dependent upon the 
former, and, according to some accounts, formed a sort of “ prepara- 
tory school for young gentlemen ” intending to proceed to admission 
at one of the Inns of Court. 

The Inns of Court, of course, derive their name from their inti- 
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mate connection with the courts of justice. Of the origin of the term 
Inns of Chancery no very satisfactory explanation is given, but it is 
said that the students there learnt what were properly the duties of 
the “ cursitors ” in Chancery, and hence the name. 

During the Wars of the Roses, Margaret of Anjou, queen of 
Henry VI., had been driven into exile, with her son, the young Prince 
Edward. Sir John Fortescue, who had been Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, accompanied them in the capacity of Chancellor and 
tutor to the Prince of Wales. The latter, as he grew to man’s estate, 
devoted himself entirely to martial exercises, and, “being often 
mounted on fiery and wild horses,” amused himself by attacking 
his companions with lance and sword, perceiving which, “a certain 
grave old knight,” to wit, the Chancellor, approached and accosted 
the prince, exhorting him to the study of the law. The Chancellor 
has preserved for us his remarks on the occasion in question in a 
Latin tome, intituled, “ De Laudibus Legum Angliz,” and as we 
peruse its long-winded sentences, calculated to turn rather than to 
cool the mind of the prince, we picture to ourselves the latter shrink- 
ing from his tutor as did the Wedding Guest from the Ancient 


Mariner— 
He holds him with his glittering eye, 
He cannot choose but hear. 


This learned discourse contains, however, what is of great interest to 
antiquaries of the nineteenth century—the earliest detailed descrip- 
tion of the schools of law in London. The translation, which was 
made in the year 1775, is very quaint:— 


‘¢ There are, my Prince,” says the Chancellor, ‘‘ten lesser Inns, and some- 
times more, which are called the Inns of Chancery (hosfitia Cancellaria), in 
each of which there are an hundred students at the least, and in some of them 
a far greater number, though not constantly residing. The students are for the 
most part young men. Here they study the nature of original and judicial writs, 
which are the very first principles of the law. After they have made some 
progress here, and are more advanced in years, they are admitted into the Inns 
of Court (hospitia Curie) properly so called. Of these there are four in number. 
In that which is the least frequented there are about two hundred students. In 
these greater Inns a student cannot well be maintained under eight-and-twenty 
pounds a year, and if he have a servant to wait on him, as for the most part they 
have, the expense is proportionably more. For this reason, the students are sons 
to persons of quality, those of inferior rank not being able to bear the expences of 
maintaining and educating their children in this way. As to the merchants, they 
seldom care to lessen their stock-in-trade by being at such large yearly expences, 
so that there is scarce to be found throughout the kingdom, an eminent lawyer, 
who is not a gentleman by birth and fortune. There is both in the Inns of 
Court and Inns of Chancery a sort of an academy or gymnasium, fit for persons 
of their station, where they learn singing and all kinds of musick, dancing and 
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such other accomplishments and diversions (which are called Revels) as are 
suitable to their quality, and such as are usually practised at Court. At other 
times out of term, the greater part apply themselves to the study of the law. 
Upon festival days, and after the offices of the Church are over, they employ 
themselves in the study of sacred and prophane history. Here everything which 
is good and virtuous is to be learned, all vice is discouraged and banished, so 
that knights, barons, and the greatest nobility of the kingdom, often place their 
children in those Inns of Court, not so much to make the laws their study, much 
less to live by the profession (having large patrimonies of their own), but to form 
their manners and to preserve them from the contagion of vice. The discipline 
is so excellent, that there is scarce ever known to be any picques or differences, 
any bickerings or disturbances amongst them. The only way they have of 
punishing delinquents, is by expelling them from the Society, which punish- 
ment they dread more than criminals do imprisonment and irons, for he who 
is expelled out of one Society is never taken in by any of the others. . . 
The laws are studied in a place situated near the King’s Palace at West- 
minster, where the courts of law are held. Here in Term time the students of 
the law attend in great numbers as it were to public schools, and are there 
instructed in all sorts of law learning and in the practice of the Courts. The 
situation of the place where they study (s¢wdium) is between Westminster and the 
City of London. The place of study is not in the heart of the city itself, where 
the great confluence and multitude of the inhabitants might disturb them in their 
studies, but in a private place, separate and distinct by itself, in the suburbs near 
to the Courts of Justice aforesaid, that the students at their lieusure may daily and 
duly attend with the greatest ease and convenience.” 


The “grave old knight” was evidently an “old soldier,” and 
determined that his story should not be spoilt for want of a little 
exaggeration. The fulsome and highly-coloured description of the 
disciplir._ and virtues of the students must be taken cum grano salis, 
for we learn from other sources that, both before and after this 
account, these pious young gentlemen, ‘like students in other parts of 
the country, often came to blows with the citizens, and these collisions 
generally ended in broken heads and occasional loss of life. 

Mr. Serjeant Pulling, in his amusing and learned work, “ The 
Order of the Coif,” throws great doubts on the genuineness of that 
chapter of the “ De Laudibus” which describes the Inns of Court, 
and sees in the picture there drawn the touches of a later hand than 
Fortescue’s. But his strictures, if I may venture to say so, seem 
unnecessarily severe. For instance, his objection that there could 
not have been 1,800 students in Fortescue’s time, because there were 
not so many in Coke’s, is not a fatal one ; and his further objection, 
that such large numbers could not possibly have been accommodated 
in the Inns, does not take into account the statement that they were 
not all in residence. Besides, the discrepancy which he alleges to 
exist between one statement that there were fourteen Inns, and 
another that there was but one place of study, admits of explanation. 
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But more interesting still than Fortescue’s panegyric are some 
graphic contemporary paintings, which show us the dress and appear- 
ance of members of the Inns at the same period. They consist of 
four beautiful illuminations on vellum, fragments of an old law 
treatise, and representing the four superior courts at Westminster in 
Henry VI.’s reign, the robes and costume of the Lord Chancellor, 
judges, serjeants, apprentices-at-law, and officers of the court being 
delineated with minute attention to colour and detail. These paint- 
ings are reproduced in vol. xxxix. of the “ Archeologia,” and 
will well repay a reference to that work. In the picture representing 
the Court of Chancery we see the serjeants-at-law standing at the 
bar of the court (for there were apparently no seats for counsel in 
those days), wearing the coz, a close-fitting cap of white silk (which 
looks for all the world like a modern barrister’s wig), and party- 
coloured robes with tippets, one side blue and the other green. 
Beside them stand apprentices-at-law with their heads uncovered, 
attired in cassock-like robes with black collars, and girdles round the 
waist, but no tippets. Their robes, too, are party-coloured ; in one 
case green and light blue, in the other dark blue and yellow. The 
scarlet robes of the judges and brightly-coloured costumes of the 
advocates and officers of the court form a vivid contrast to the 
sombre appearance of our modern tribunals. 

Mr. Corner, in his observations on these pictures (“ Archzologia,” 
vol. xxxix.), refers to the custom of giving liveries by great lords 
to their retainers, who were glad to accept the same for the sake of 
the former’s patrunage, and arrives at the conclusion that the party- 
coloured robes of the lawyers were livery gowns given to them by 
their clients of high rank along with their retaining fees. 

But surely the advocate, who, by a fiction of law, and in 
analogy to a well-known custom among the ancient Romans, was 
himself the patron, would not place himself under the patronage of 
his own client, Is it not rather probable’ that the party-coloured 
robes were liveries given by the benchers of the various Inns to their 
respective members ?—in fact, a uniform, like the gowns worn by 
the undergraduates of the different colleges of the University of 
Cambridge. A comparison of the four pictures suggests a uniform. 
The motley gowns of the counsellors were not peculiar to the date 
in question ; Chaucer’s serjeant-at-law, it will be remembered, 


Rood but hoomly in a medled coat, 
and they formed part of the wardrobe of a brother of the coif until 
the reign of Henry VIII. 


VOL. CCLXX. NC. 1926. QQ 
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The ancient Order of Serjeants has nearly become extinct. Their 
place, as “leaders” in court, has been taken by the Queen’s 
Counsel, a class of comparatively recent creation. The “Q.C.” 
when called “within the bar” (which here means the bar of the 
court of justice, not the bar of the Society’s dining-hall, to which 
he has been previously called as a junior), is said to “take silk,” 
because he thenceforth wears a robe of black silk instead of the 
stuff gown of the junior barrister. 

It was during the period of the Reformation that the dress of 
junior counsel assumed the sober hues which it retains at present. 
A writer of the year 1602 tells us that in former times the 
counsellors were in the habit of wearing long gowns (probably 
black) faced with satin and yellow cotton, while the benchers of 
the Inns of Court wore robes trimmed with genet fur. “ But now,” 
he says, ‘‘ they are come to such pride and fantastickness that everyone 
must have a velvet face, and fur tricked with lace.” This does not 
sound very extravagant, but we little know what Puritanism was in 
those days. He goes on to tell a story of a learned judge of 
Elizabeth’s reign who, seeing an “odd counsellor” come into court 
with one of these new-fangled gowns, addressed the astonished 
wearer in these words, “ Quomodo intrasti, domine, non habens 
vestem nupcialem?”—“ Get you from the bar, or I will put you 
from the bar for your foolish pride ! ” 

About the time of the Restoration, the abominable and savage 
custom of wearing long hair became very prevalent. Then came 
powdered wigs, and the /erruguiers vied with one another in 
producing hideous caricatures of head-dress, and some wonderful 
specimens of their art continue to adorn the crania of counsel to 
this day. 

We have heard what old Fortescue has to tell us. If we would 
follow the student further in his legal career, we must turn to the 
works of Sir Edward Coke and John Stow, who wrote in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, a century and a quarter later than the period we 
have just been considering. The students of the Inns of Court were 
then, as we learn, called “ mootmen,” from the fact of their arguing 
moots and readers’ cases, the meaning of which terms will be 
presently explained. After eight years’ study, during which they 
frequented readings, meetings (?mootings), beltings, and other 
learned exercises, they were called by the benchers of their Inn to 
the degree of “utter barrister,” after which they could practise as 
“common counsellors” at the bar of the courts or in chambers. 
Utter barristers of twelve to fifteen years’ standing were elected by 
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the ancients, or benchers, to fill the vacancies in their own body. 
One of these ancients, “that was of the puisne sort,” was annually 
selected to give readings for the instruction of the students, one in 
Lent and the other at the beginning of the Long Vacation, and was 
known as “Single Reader.” After an interval of nine or ten years 
the Single Reader was again eligible to the post, and on re-election 
was termed “ Double Reader,” and further dignified with the title 
“* Apprentice-at-law,” which, on the principle of /ucus a non lucendo, 
meant one who had ceased to be an apprentice, in the sense in which 
we have been using the term, and had become /earned in the law. 

The King was wont to choose from among these Double Readers 
his Attorney-General and Solicitor-General. From the Double 
Readers, too, were drawn those who by the King’s writ were called 
to the status and degree of Serjeants-at-law, one or two of whom 
were expressly appointed “ King’s Serjeants.” 

Lastly, from the ranks of the serjeants were chosen the judges of 
the superior courts. But as soon as the counsellor was advanced 
to the degree of serjeant he ceased, zfso facto, to be a member of his 
old Inn of Court, and was translated to one of the serjeants’ Inns— 
the lawyers’ heaven, “ where none but the serjeants and judges do 
converse !” 

Some of the terms used in the above account require explana- 
tion. Readings were learned disquisitions delivered in hall by the 
Reader of the Inn. They were prepared with great care, and were 
consequently regarded in the profession as valuable opinions and 
authorities on doubtful questions. 

He usually took as his text an Act of Parliament, and this he 
analysed and expounded with much learning. The debate was con- 
tinued by the utter barristers, each of whom gave an opinion on the 
various points raised in the reading. Then the Reader replied, after 
which the benchers, or the judges and serjeants, if any were present 
by invitation of the benchers, delivered judgment in solemn form. 
This occupied several hours for several days during the Lent and 
summer vacations. On the occasion of these readings the Reader 
was expected to give a banquet, to which the King, nobility, and 
judges were sometimes invited. These “ Readers’ feasts,” as they 
were called, involved the holder of the office in very great expense. 
He enjoyed the privilege of calling students to the Bar independently 
of the other Masters of the Bench. 

“ Mootings,” or ‘ moots,” as we have already seen, were another 
species of legal exercise, and were held during vacation timeafter dinner 
in hall. The Reader and one or two of the other benchers took their 
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seats on ‘‘the bench” at the upper end of the hall. Facing them 
sat two utter barristers and two inner barristers (students), on a form 
placed at “the bar ” in the middle of the building. 

One of the inner barristers then opened an imaginary case, address- 
ing the benchers in law French on behalf of the plaintiff. He had pre- 
viously learnt his speech by heart. The other student then addressed 
them on behalf of the imaginary defendant. The two utter barristers 
followed on either side, and the benchers finaliy gave their decision. 

Readers’ cases, or putting of cases, were similar proceedings on 
the same occasions, a doubtful question being propounded by the 
Reader and argued in due form. 

“ Boltings ” were less formal arguments than moots, but of the 
same nature, and conducted in private. Hence probably the name, 
though several learned but wild derivations have been given. 

Stow, in his “Survey of London,” gives the following list of the 
Inns in the days of “ Good Queen Bess” : 


WITHIN THE LIBERTIES OF THE CITY. 


(1) Serjeants’ Inn in Fleet Street. 
(2) Serjeants’ Inn in Chancery Lane. 
(3) The Inner Temple. 
(4) The Middle Temple. 
(5) Clifford’s Inn in Fleet Street. 

(6) Thavies’ Inn in Oldborne. | 

(7) Furnival’s Inn in Oldborne. Houses of Chancery. 
(8) Barnard’s Inn in Oldborne, 

(9) Staple Inn in Oldborne. 


For judges and serjeants only. 


In Fleet Street, houses of Court. 


WITHOUT THE LIBERTIES OF THE CITY. 
(10) Gray’s Inn in Oldborne. ) 
(11) Lincoln’s Inn in Chancery Lane, by the Old | Houses of Court. 
Temple in Oldborne. } 

(12) Clement’s Inn. ) 

(13) New Inn. 

(14) Lyon’s Inn. 

(15) There was sometime an Inn of serjeants in Oldborne, as you may read of 
Scrop’s Inn over against St. Andrew’s Church, 

(16) There was also one other Inn of Chancery called ‘* Chester’s Inn,” for the 
nearness to the Bishop of Chester’s house, but more commonly termed ‘Strand 
Inn,” for that it stood in Strand Street and near unto Strand Bridge, without 
Temple Bar, in the Liberty of the Duchy of Lancaster. This Inn of Chancery, 
with other houses near adjoining, were pulled down in the reign of Edward VI., 
by Edward, Duke of Somerset, who, in place thereof, raised that large and 
beautiful house, but yet unfinished, called Somerset House. 

(17) There was, moreover, a tenth house of Chancery, mentioned by Justice 
Fortescue in his book of the laws of England, but where it stood, or when it was 
abandoned, I cannot find. 


Houses of Charcery without Temple Bar, in the 
Liberty of Westminster. 
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Most of these names are familiar enough to the Londoner of 
to-day. The site of Lyon’s Inn is’ now occupied by the Opéra 
Comique. When the Inns of Court Commission made their report 
in the year 1855 that Society consisted of two “ancients ” only. 

Even at the period when Stow wrote, the lesser houses were 
chiefly composed of officers, attorneys, solicitors, and clerks who 
followed the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, although 
there were still a few students who continued as of old to come there 
from the grammar schools and universities, and study the elements 
of the law and perform exercises in order to qualify for admission to 
the Inns of Court. The “Readers” appointed by the Inns of 
Chancery were not ancients or benchers, as in the Inns of Court, but 
utter barristers of ten or twelve years’ standing. From the above 
statement of Stow it would appear that the students of the lesser 
Inns instead of proceeding to call at the bar of the Inns of Court, 
and so qualifying for the position of counsellors, were from an early 
period in the habit of remaining in the Inns of Chancery and prac- 
tising as attorneys. The latter Societies have long since ceased to be 
connected in any way with the education of the student for the Bar. 

The Inns of Court and Chancery, viewed collectively, are com- 
pared by some of the old writers to a university of learning 
conferring degrees in common law, but the facts hardly warrant 
the comparison. ‘The constitution of the greater Societies, however, 
with their hails, libraries, and chapels, bears considerable resemblance 
to that of the colleges at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The management of their internal affairs was, as it still is, vested in 
the Masters of the Bench and their annually elected president, the 
Treasurer. They were the sole judges of what was right and wrong 
in all matters affecting the Society, sicut dit, scientes bonum et malum. 
Here are some specimens of orders made by the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn : 


In Henry VIIL.s reign— 


No gentleman being a fellow (2.2. member) of the house is to wear ‘‘ any cut 
or pansyed hose or bryches, or pansyed doublet ” [whatever they may be] on paia 
of being ‘* put out of the house.” 


Members may now wear pansyed waistcoats without incurring the 
wrath of the benchers, but when they dine in hall they are required 
to wear black gowns. 


In Queen Mary’s reign— 


Those of the fellows who have beards, are to pay twelve pence for every meal 
while they continue to wear them. 
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In Queen Elizabeth's reign— 

No fellow is to wear any sword or buckler [fancy a barrister carrying a 
buckler !], or to cause the same to be borne after him into the town, 

No one is to wear a beard of more than a fortnight’s growth. For a third 
offence against this order he is to be expelled from the Society. 

Any fellow who wears a hat in hall or chapel, or who goes abroad without his 
gown, or wears long hair, or great ruffs, is to be put out of commons. [That is, 
he must dine by himself.] | And any commoner or repaster appearing in the pre- 
cincts of the Inn in cloak, boots, spurs, or long hair, is to be fined five shillings 
and put out of commons. 

The sportings, late watchings, and exercises, annually performedon ‘* hunting 
night,” are to be discontinued, and the custom of the members to repair on a 
certain day to Kentish Town, and there to dine and indulge in sports, is in future 
to cease. 

The Puritanical spirit of the foreign Protestants seems to have in- 
fected the Masters of the Bench at this period. Kentish Town was 
then a rural village on the road to Highgate. 


In James I’s reign— 

The under barristers are to be put out of commons, by decimation, for refus- 
ing to dance in hall on Candlemas Day, when the judges were present, and if it 
occurs again they are to be disbarred. 

That was going to the other extreme. There appears to have 
been a strike amongst the junior members of the Inn. 

Much dramatic talent seems to have existed amongst “the 
gentlemen of the long robe,” and among other amusements in vogue 
were JZasgues, or plays, composed and acted by the members of the 
various Inns. These private theatricals were sometimes performed 
in the presence of royalty, and occasionally several of the Inns com- 
bined in order to increase the splendour of the representations. 

In 1525 one of these plays, written by a certain Serjeant Roo, 
and acted at Gray’s Inn “with rich and costly apparel, and strange 
devises and maskes and morrishes,” gave great offence to Cardinal 
Wolsey, who saw in it an attempt to bring him into ridicule. So, 
sending in great wrath for the learned author, he deprived him of 
his coif, and sent him, together with one of the young gentlemen who 
acted in the play, to prison at the Fleet. 

“ The Tragedie of Ferrex and Porrex,” one of the earliest English 
tragedies in existence, was written by two barristers of the Inner 
Temple, and played, on January 13, 1561, before Queen Elizabeth 
at Westminster Hall, by members of the last-mentioned Society. 
The acts are preceded by dumb shows and close with choruses. 

Some years later “The Inner Temple Masque,” composed by a 
member, was played in the hall, when scenery was used representing 
sea-cliffs, on which syrens reposed. 
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The diary of a member of the Middle Temple records: “ At 
our feast (Candlemas Day, 1601), we had a play, ‘ Twelve Night,’ 
like to that in Italian called ‘Ingauni.’ This must have been one 
of the earliest representations of the Shakespearian play. 

A splendid masque was performed at the palace of Whitehall on 
the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth (February 15, 1613), by the 
two Societies of Lincoln’s Inn and the Middle Temple, who for some 
reason or another have always been specially friends and allies. This 
entertainment cost £1,100. 

The members of Gray’s Inn played “The Masque of Flowers” 
before James I. on Twelfth Night of the same year. 

But one of the most magnificent and gorgeous spectacles of this 
nature was exhibited on Candlemas Night, 1633, when the four Inns 
of Court combined to produce “a royal masque.” The masquers 
assembled at Ely House, and then marched in procession down 
Chancery Lane to the Royal palace at Whitehall. First came the 
Marshal’s men, to clear a passage through the dense crowds which 
filled the streets; then twenty footmen in liveries of scarlet and silver 
lace, carrying a baton in one hand and a torch in the other; next the 
Marshal (Mr. Darrel, of Lincoln’s Inn) on horseback, in rich 
costume, surrounded by his Marshal’s men and attendants bearing 
torches. Then followed too gentlemen of the four honourable 
Societies, mounted on horses which had been sent from the Royal 
stables and those of various noblemen in London. Next ap- 
peared the chariot of the Grand Masquers of Gray’s Inn, carved, 
and painted silver and crimson, drawn by four horses harnessed 
abreast, and covered to the heels with silver and crimson “cloth of 
tissue,” and with huge plumes of crimson and white on their heads. 
In the chariot sat the four Grand Masquers, in costumes of rich cloth 
of tissue covered as thickly as possible with silver spangles. By 
their side walked footmen in gorgeous liveries and with torches in 
their hands. Chariots of similar pattern, and differing only in the colour 
of their trappings and furniture, followed, bearing the Grand Masquers 
of the other three Inns, lots having been drawn to decide which of 
them should have precedence in the order of procession. In the 
intervals between these gilded cars marched bands of musicians and 
torchbearers. After wending its way slowly to the palace, the pro- 
cession passed twice before the King and Queen. The masque was 
then acted with great magnificence, and the remainder of the night 
was spent in dancing. The masque and procession cost the Societies 
the sum of £21,000. 

Other diversions mentioned by old writers as being indulged in 
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at all the Inns of Court and Chancery, were “ Revels,” which were 
held in the halls in the presence of the benchers, and sometimes the 
judges. A “Master of the Revels” (magister jocorum), nicknamed 
‘“‘ Lord of Misrule,” presided over the sports of the year. At Lincoln’s 
Inn, in Henry VI.’s time, they were ordered to be held four times a 
year, on the feasts of All-Hallows, St. Erkenwald, the Purification of 
our Lady, and Midsummer Day. 

At the same Inn (¢emp. Henry VIII.) it was further ordered that 
“ whoever was chosen king on Christmas Day should be in his place, 
and that the King of the Cockneys, elected on Childermas Day, should 
sit and have due service, but he and his officers were not to meddle 
with the buttery!” 

Grand revels were held at the Inner Temple early in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. One of the students, Robert Dudley (afterwards 
Earl of Leicester), was appointed Marshal, with the titles of 
** Pallaphilos,” “ Patron of the Honourable Order of Pegasus” (in 
reference to the arms of the Inn), &c. Christopher Hatton (after- 
wards Lord Chancellor), who has given its name to Hatton Garden, 
was magister jocorum. The sports, feasting, and dancing occupied 
several days, amid the beating of drums, braying of trumpets, and 
firing of guns. 

These revels appear from all accounts to have been very 
childish affairs. But the old lawyers were blessed with a greater 
stock of animal spirits, took their pleasure less sadly, and enjoyed 
life more thoroughly than their successors of to-day. The club and 
the theatre supply counter-attractions to dinner in hall, masque, and 
revel in these degenerate days. 

It is not likely, for the present at all events, that the Inns of 
Court will perish for lack of members. A glance at the formidable 
and ever-increasing array of counsel in the Law List should be enough 
to convince the most optimistic young man that there is hardly room 
to stand at the Bar, and certainly not enough briefs to go round, 
for “ what are they among so many?” ‘The courts are thronged with 
barristers who cannot attend to their clients because their clients will 
not attend to them. But, with all these dreadful warnings staring 
them in the face, students continue to crowd the avenues which lead 
to Bar and Bench, and resemble nothing so much as those “ bold 
fish,” the perch, which old Izaak Walton, a quondam denizen of 
Chancery Lane, compares to “the wicked of the earth, who are not 
afraid though their fellows and companions perish in their sight !” 


THOMAS H. B. GRAHAM. 
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INVISIBLE PATHS. 


An Extract from Natures Commonplace-Book, with Notes by an 
Unscientific Naturalist. 


** al orlBou 7 eddels témos.”’ (** Nor of his footstep is there any trace.”) 


Sopm. Philoctetes, i. 29. 


HE habit common to many birds, fishes, and insects, of travel- 

iing by one and the same route, is well known to observant 

sportsmen. It seems, however, to have escaped the serious notice of 

most writers on natural history, and I am not aware of any theory 

attempting to explain the origin or cause of this habit. With beasts, 

the reason why the same path should be pursued is often conceivable, 
even where it is not at first sight apparent. 

Take the case of a hare—the beaten track, technically called the 
run, of a hare, is scarcely ever in a straight line. Notice the dark 
green paths like narrow sheep-tracks on the side of a chalk down. 
Ycu will see they wind in manyacurve. You might think the object 
of these curves was to obtain an easier gradient ; but examine more 
closely and you will see that the line has been badly chosen from an 
engineering point of view. The run often leads over steep and 
broken ground, where a slight deviation or even a nearer cut would 
have rendered it less precipitous. And yet watch pussy ascending 
or descending ; unless she stops to feed on the road, she will keep 
strictly to the vu, deviating neither right nor left—a “single hare’s 
breadth,” I had almost said. When the run lies through corn or 
long grass, the reason of its winding course is intelligible. There 
may have been thistles, tangled undergrowth, or some such impedi- 
ment to be avoided, and although these may have been removed when 
the crop has been cut, the beaten track is still adhered to, as being 
softer to the feet. But, on the smooth side of a down, who can say 
why a hare should (unless startled) always elect to travel by one 
path? So far the paths are visible ; but now let us consider the 
flight of birds. 

In fine, still weather, when neither the force of the wind nor a 
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desire for shelter disturbs the even tenor of their way, many birds 
habitually travel by aerial paths as circuitous and almost as narrow in 
limits as is the run of a hare. A covey of partridges, when called 
together by the old birds and bidden to go to bed, will night after 
night fly over exactly the same part of a hedge, and then take exactly 
the same swerve to the right and left before ‘‘juggling down” to 
roost. Wood-pigeons, flying home after their evening drink of water, 
will, unless shot at or otherwise disturbed, always take the same 
curve in the air and pass over the same trees. And in their flight 
not only is the same lateral curve adhered to, but the variations 
in altitude at different points are regularly preserved. It is probable 
that these deviations from the straight course, both horizontal and 
vertical, are dictated by fear of surprise. A pigeon is an exceedingly 
cautious bird, and likes to know that no gunner is on the far 
side of a hedge before he flies over it. If the hedge be a low one, 
he can ascertain this at a safe distance while flying at no great 
elevation. If, however, the hedge be high, the pigeon cannot see 
what may be behind it until he is almost over the hedge, and there- 
fore, to avoid surprise, he must fly at a greater altitude. In the same 
way he allows a wide margin laterally in turning the corner of a 
wood or hill. This circuitous flight is in strong contrast with that 
of a bird equally suspicious and cautious—the carrion-crow. The 
expression “ as the crow flies” has become a proverbial equivalent 
to “in a straight line.” It must, however, be remembered that the 
habitat of the crow is in wild and unfrequented places, and that, 
when on his marauding expeditions he passes over more populous 
parts, he travels at a height from which he can laugh at gunners. 
A rock-pigeon, flying from one mountain-top to another, usually flies 
nearly parallel to the ground, dipping with the valley and rising again 
with the slope of the mountain for whose summit he is bound. At 
first impression this would seem to be a waste of labour. Why 
should the bird (so to speak) go down hill only to go up again? A 
little consideration will, however, at once suggest the reason. The 
air at great altitudes is sensibly rarefied. The ratio of the specific 
gravity of the bird to that of the air is therefore much increased at 
high elevations. At the same time the rarefied air yields less resist- 
ance to the stroke of the wings. It is probable, therefore, that the 
effort required for a short flight at a great altitude exceeds that 
required to cover a much longer distance at a lower level. So far we 
have been able to give a conjectural reason for the apparent vagaries 
in the flight of birds. 

But why do rooks before going to bed always dance a wild quad- 
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rille in one and the same section of the sky? Why do woodcocks, 
when flushed at some favourite haunt, pursue the same tortuous path 
through the covert that has been winged by their predecessors from 
time immemorial? And why do wild ducks flying up a stream 
always follow the same course? This last question is the more 
perplexing as their path does not seem to be determined by fear 
of ambush. They will take a short cut over a withy plantation or 
or rod eyot, as it is called, which might conceal a dozen guns, and 
then follow the windings of the stream amongst the trees and bushes, 
when they might take a shorter and safer course over open meadows. 
Again, why should ducks that have flown for miles in the pattern of 
a letter V, at a certain spot suddenly fall into single file, and having 
travelled some little distance in that order, no less suddenly resume 
their wedge-shaped formation, and this at a height that excludes 
the possibility either of insufficient room for their evolutions or of 
the risk of exposure to a raking fire from the fowler’s barrel ? 

And now, passing to fish, a change of formation very similar to 
that performed by the ducks is often to be observed in the move- 
ments of the former. 

Watch a number of roach finning their way up a river. For some 
distance they travel leisurely in an irregular mob or shoal—suddenly, 
without apparent reason, in a broad and weedless part of the stream 
may be, they will fall into single file and follow each other, hurrying 
along as if there were not room enough for more than one to pass at 
atime and they were anxious to gain more open water. I have 
observed this manceuvre many times at the same place, but under 
circumstances so varied with regard to current and depth of water, 
that I can make no conjecture as to its cause. Trout do not often 
congregate in shoals, but nevertheless it would seem they travel by a 
common path. I use the word “travel” in a restricted sense, as I 
am not speaking of the migratory species, but of the common brown 
trout (Sa/mo fario) ; nor do I intend it to include roaming in search 
of food, in which case the course is determined by conditions not now 
under consideration, such as the direction of the wind, the set of the 
current, the depth of the water, the position of weeds and of over- 
hanging trees, &c. My meaning will be made more clear if I relate 
the circumstances under which I first became aware that trout travel 
by the same path. 

Some years ago I was anxious to get some trout from the Darenth, 
that I might compare them with those from the Wandle. I had no 
friends on the Darenth, but a gentleman since dead, on learning my 
wish, courteously gave me a letter to his keeper, requesting the latter 
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to procure such specimens as I might desire to have. The keeper, 
on reading the letter, said that there was no fly up, and that he feared 
he should be unable to get the fish until a quarter or twenty minutes 
past six that evening. Fixing a precise time for the capture of the 
trout awakened my curiosity, which was still further excited by the 
evident reluctance on the keeper’s part to allow me to accompany 
him. A little “ palm oil,” however, eased the friction, and we parted— 
I lighter in spirits, the keeper heavier in pocket, and both agreed to 
meet again at six o’clock sharp. 

On leisurely approaching the keeper’s cottage at a quarter to six, 
I was surprised to see a red pocket-handkerchief fluttering in the 
breeze. It was fastened to the top ring of a long bamboo fishing-rod 
that leant against the porch of the door. I quickened my steps, 
thinking the fish must have advanced their dinner-hour, and that the 
flag had been hoisted as a signal for the immediate attack. By the rod 
stood a large landing-net with a long handle. In the porch sat the 
keeper, smoking a long clay pipe. On my arrival he partly rose, and 
motioning me to take a seat beside him on the bench, remarked that 
the mill had not yet stopped working. Apparently satisfied that this 
explanation was all that could be reasonably expected, he continued 
to smoke in silence. At last the murmur of the distant mill ceased. 
The ashes of the pipe were deliberately tapped out ; the rod and 
landing-net were shouldered, and the march began. Following the 
downward course of the river, we came to a small tributary. We 
proceeded some little way up the bank of this stream till we came to 
a sharp curve. Here the keeper gave me the rod and my instruc- 
tions. I was to go inland, keeping out of sight of any fish in the 
water, till I again met the stream fifty yards higher up. There I was 
to extend the rod horizontally over the water, and following the course 
of the stream, to walk slowly down towards him. Having given me 
these directions, he knelt down and extended the net as far as he 
could reach, dipping it under the surface of the water close to a bed 
of weeds on the farther side of the stream, the mouth of the net 
facing up stream. I followed my instructions, wondering what was 
to be the result. 

The net could not have measured more than eighteen inches in 
diameter. ‘The width of the stream at the point where the keeper 
knelt was at least nine feet. Allowing two or even three feet for the 
weeds, there still remained a passage of four and a half feet unob- 
structed by either weeds or net. 

Was it probable that so sharp-sighted, active a fish as a trout 
would swim into the net when there was plenty of room to pass 
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beside it? True, the water was shallower on the keeper’s side of 
the stream, but there was depth enough everywhere—there was even 
depth enough for a fish to swim under the net if hard pressed. 

However, I extended my flag over the water and walked down 
stream. The mill having ceased working on the main river below 
the tributary, the water above the mill was tanked up and rising. A 
rising water often tempts trout to enter small ditches and tributary 
streams in the hope of finding insects surprised and carried away 
by the rising flood. This was the case then, and many a trout, slowly 
finning its way up the stream in search of food, turned tail and darted 
down towards the main river on the approach of the red flag. When 
I came to the keeper, he had landed two brace of fine fish ; he said 
that they always followed the same road and shot straight into the 
net, the largest fish leading the way. Hence he had taken no under- 
sized fish, although a number of small ones had passed after he had 
netted the large ones. He had missed landing two fish only ; these 
had shot into the net together with such force that his grasp on the 
handle had for the moment relaxed and they had escaped. I have 
since tried the same plan with success when fishing a Hertfordshire 
stream. I did so merely as an experiment in the presence of the 
owner’s water-bailiff, who seemed much astonished at the result. 
I, of course, returned the fish to the water, and mention the incident 
only in confirmation of my proposition that trout travel by a common 
path, for I have some doubt whether the water-bailiff would approve 
of my publishing this tip to poachers. So much for fish. 

These notes have already far exceeded the limits I had proposed. 
I shall therefore refer to one or two instances only in which insects 
would seem to follow the same law. 

During twelve months spent in the Australian Colonies, in the 
years 1870-71, I had more opportunities than were pleasant of study- 
ing the habits of ants. These insects, as is well known, are not only 
a nuisance but an absolute pest in hot countries. They march in 
myriads and destroy everything in their road. I have heard it 
seriously stated that they consume everything except bottled beer— 
and that even this is safe only when the bottles are fitted with glass 
screw-stoppers ! Cork, it seems, is not excluded from the formic bill 
of fare, and would no doubt be more succulent and appetising when 
soused in Bass or Allsopp. In justice to the ants, I am bound, how- 
ever, to admit that I have found them useful in more ways than one. 
For instance, I bought an opossum-skin rug from a native. I soon 
became painfully aware of the fact that it literally swarmed with fleas 
and othervermin. In vain did I exhaust my stock of pepper. Even 
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turpentine seemed to have no effect beyond increasing the restless 
activity of these irritating settlers. At last in despair I threw my 
rug down on an ant-hill. In less than half an hour every flea and 
objectionable parasite was eaten, but the rug was full of ants. I 
therefore hung it on a mimosa bush, and as soon as the ants found 
they were suspended they hastened to leave the rug, and descended 
by the bush as best they could. 

Again, I had killed a snake in Tasmania, and wished to clean and 
bleach the skeleton, which I intended to have mounted as a necklace. 
I left the body near an ants’ nest. In a few hours there was not a 
vestige of flesh on the bones. The sun soon did the rest. 

But I am digressing ; to return to our paths. Ants I found 
usually left their nests by one and the same road. In some cases 
this road was distinctly marked—the jherbage having been bitten or 
trodden down. In other cases its course could not be distinguished 
from the surrounding ground, but yet this course was, as far as my 
observation went, invariably followed. 

When the ants issued forth in large numbers on some hunting 
or hostile expedition, they would advance in a compact body for a 
certain distance, and then break into two separate divisions. These 
divisions would diverge for a few feet and then march on parallel 
lines for some distance, when they would again converge and resume 
the march in a compact body. I had the opportunity of watching 
this manceuvre performed by the same tribe of ants on several 
occasions, and as nearly as I could tell the change of formation took 
place each time at exactly the same spot. 

We shall not have to go so far from home to find the second 
and last insect to whose tactics I shall call attention. 

This is none other than the mason-bee (Osmia dicornis), whose 
aerial path, it will be seen, differs entirely from the well-known direct 
course pursued by the common honey-bee (Afis mellifica), whence 
we get the expression a “ bee-line.” 

I fear the value of my observations will be depreciated if I 
confess (as the fact is) that I at first took this bee for a solitary wasp. 
Its flight, however, I marked carefully. On leaving the nest it was 
engaged in constructing, it flew in a straight line to a clay bank some 
twenty yards off. On returning with its load of cement it proceeded 
bya circuitous route, which I can best describe by saying it suggested 
a figure of 8 placed at right angles to a corkscrew, the point of the 
latter terminating in a hole between the stones of an old wall which 
formed the entrance to the nest. 

I watched this insect come and go many times, and I could 
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distinguish no variation in its course. Probably this circuitous flight 
was intended to deceive the ichneumon-fly or some other insect 
pirate, or perhaps the bee was aware of my presence and suspicious 
of my intentions. If so, I must confess the insect had good reason 
for its suspicions. I had, as I have already said in the first instance, 
mistaken it for a wasp, and my intention had been to catch it and 
impale it on a hook as a bait for chubb. 

And now I must conclude these notes with the hope that some 
naturalist will furnish a clue to the labyrinth of “ invisible paths” into 
which I have wandered. 

BASIL FIELD. 
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BEFORE EMANCIPATION IN THE 
DUTCH WEST INDIES. 


ee HE poet,” said somebody recently, “is more than man; the 
gipsy, less.” The world outlives both, so it’s hard to say 
which has the advantage. The laws anent vagabondism are daily 
being more strictly enforced in both hemispheres ; and we elder 
Bohemians look back somewhat regretfully on the old days when we 
roamed pretty well at our own sweet will over certain parts of the 
newer continent ; when we did zof do the herring-pond in six days ; 
when alien legislation was as yet unborn ; and when the British 
public still consumed sugar which was not conjured out of rags and 
bones and all their next-of-kin. We did things perhaps more 
lethargically then ; or, at least, a little less electrically. ‘The “ Ocean 
Sea” that chilled the hearts of the little Huelvan expedition in the 
sixteenth century, had a few terrors still for us. We traversed it in 
six weeks. But I think we had our compensations. We had time to 
look upon the ever-marvellous sea ; one day sweet, and calm, and 
gently blue, like the eye of an English child ; the next green, deep 
and strong, panting with heaving bosom, or moaning like a colossal 
soul in sorrow ; or, in the grey moonlight, rocking itself to and fro 
in the clear starlit air, keeping time with faultless, unmerciful beat 
to the death-chant of its victims. Seeing day by day this mighty 
ocean, the feverish earnestness of its upheavings, the pure dispassion 
of its calm, one felt strength come unto one from that almighty symbol 
of the Strong. One was, I think, prepared to wend on the worldly 
way, not unconscious of the mystery nor of the holiness of living. 

I was a very young fellow when I first went out to Surinam. I 
have not been what I call “a very young fellow” for, anyhow, fifty 
years now, so that the survey I am taking is a fairly comprehensive 
one. Plantation life did not then hold out anything very seductive 
to my imagination. I considered cotton one of the planet’s least 
romantic necessities. But it had been decided in family council, 
firstly, that someone ought to go out and work the place ; secondly, 
that this someone ought to be myself. So I shipped from Hull to 
Rotterdam, and thence, per Ho//ander, to Paramaribo. 
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Though I had left home with much the air of a new Alexander 
I believe I had a frightful “Heimweh.” But that had time to wear 
off on board, so that only a violent curiosity was in the ascendant 
when, after about a day and a half’s “ pea-soup,” we sighted the 
monotonous shores of Dutch Guiana. Paramaribo in those days 
was rather different from now. The whatves were in appearance 
much the same as at present ; and the smoothly-sanded streets, with 
their rows of orange and lime trees, were grateful then as now. But, 
except that Grav Straat was adorned with some large and not un- 
tasteful wooden mansions, very few of the modern private streets 
of the capital were in existence fifty years ago. In my early days 
planters lived more on the plantations than they do now. One feature 
of the Paramaribo of half a century ago has almost disappeared from 
the scene—the stores, which used to fringe the plain for a consider- 
able distance. Of course we had to have big supplies on hand on 
plantation, both for the gang and for the house ; and ail our wants 
were supplied from those stores. ‘They were “ Universal Providers.” 
As the wife of a long-dead Governor told me when I was new to it, 
they sent out “everything from a ball-gown to a coffin.” All the 
tools, requisites for machinery, and medicines ; all our provisions— 
kegs of salt beef and dried fish, barrels of biscuit, casks of brandy, 
flour, tobacco, and cigars ; our gunpowder and our Canadian ice ; 
our white drill and flannels, and Panama hats, and the regulation 
strips of coloured calico, of which the gang’s rather scrimp “ get up” 
consisted, came to us through these stores. (Parenthetically let it be 
understood that our house-servants were completely and gaily attired, 
although the field-hands were very nearly “in puris naturalibus.”) 
Nowadays big planters get such supplies as they want direct from the 
States and Europe ; the ladies’ millinery comes out from Amsterdam 
and Paris ; and the few stores are but relics of the past. Government 
House, one of the first conspicuous objects that meets the eye from 
the river, is little changed. It is a fine structure of the kind, with, 
perhaps, more of an English than a Dutch look. A pleasant, airy 
ballroom has been added to it. The other houses in the neighbour- 
hood were and are mostly owned by planters down river, and by 
official people. 

I can remember wondering, as we neared, which roof it was that 
should have the honour of sheltering me for the time I should be in 
town before going down coast. Presently, our manager, Fles, 
boarded, and greeted me in atrocious English. Possibly guessing 
that my Dutch would have been more atrocious still had I been 
ebliged to attempt it, the Dutch friends of my people had consider- 
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ately sent along with him a clerk from the lawyer’s office, whose 
business had necessitated his picking up a slight knowledge of the 
British tongue. ‘This knowledge appeared to me to be of the school- 
girl French type, which is generally found impossible on reaching 
Calais. With them was the mulatto boy, George, who was to be my 
servant. While Fles, the clerk, and I aired our linguistic attainments, 
George did interpreter every now and then in Negro-English, until 
I found I understood him better than anybody, and that he and I 
got along beautifully. At home I had picked up a smattering of 
several languages, and this Negro-English, so simple in its delicious 
jumble of all tongues under the sun—Spanish, English, Dutch, 
French, African, and Tamil, all beautifully grammarless and in- 
flectionless—charmed me as the very language of vagabondism. To 
the end of my connection with the colony, people who could not 
talk English or French with me had just to put up with Negro- 
English, which was understood by everybody, black and white. 
Even the Governor’s wife, whose eyes and diamonds rivalled each 
other, did me that gracious condescension. She had forgotten her 
French verbs and had never learnt English ones, and Dutch—that 
language of the pig-sty—I neither could nor would talk. 

This George, of whom I speak, had a history and an uncommonly 
fine figure. By some chance or other his father was a white man 
who had been captain of a coaster between Cayenne and the 
Essequibo. ‘This person had several times seen his son, and was 
incdustriously saving enough to buy him of our manager, when his 
ship went down one dark night on the reefs at the mouth of the 
Saramaca. In accordance with the Dutch West Indian custom with 
regard to mulattoes, George was not put in the field, but trained as 
a house-servant. A more perfect valet and waiter was not to be 
found in Europe. It is a pleasant feeling to me now to remember 
that George had not to wait for emancipation to get his free papers. 

One of the many things that surprised me a good deal that first 
week in Paramaribo happened one evening after dinner. My host 
and I were smoking in the gallery, when up rushed three or four 
young men, pushed unceremoniously aside the glass swings, helped 
themselves liberally to cigars and tobacco, and laughingly decamped. 
These, I was informed, were the patrols—gentlemen of Paramaribo 
who, in relays, guarded the streets a certain number of hours in the 
night. I began to see that a slave colony had its drawbacks. Pre- 
caution of that sort is troublesome. A few days later I had another 
surprise—a more revolting one. I had gathered from stray gossip 
an inkling of what I guessed to be a sort of tragedy coming off. But 
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my bad Dutch misled me. Early one morning, however, an appalling 
din of drums, tom-toms, and kettles awoke me and my curiosity 
together. My boy informed me: “One ningere be raati, masra.” 
After a deal of misunderstanding I arrived at the fact that a negress 
was about to be burnt alive. For a minute or two I was horror- 
struck. The din grew apace. From the quarter whence came the 
frightful row, I concluded that the miserable creature was to be 
immolated on the Savannah. George, with a more than usually 
extended grin, announced that, “if masra no wantee him, him courree 
see and daree (tell) masra.” ‘Oh! go and be hanged, you brute,” 
I shouted, pitching at his handsome head the first thing within reach. 
He was outside like a lightning-flash. A minute later a large smile 
irradiated the threshold of the apartment, and with a “ gran tangee, 
mi masra,” he vanished. Thereafter, from my window I could see 
him and some of the house-servants escorting with much gallantry 
three or four of my hostess’s dusky, turbaned handmaids to the scene 
of entertainment. Shortly before breakfast George reappeared in 
my room. His grins were most persuasive, but I would not be 
wheedled into open inquisitiveness. At last, putting a few deftly 
finishing touches to the smoothing out of a pair of white unmention- 
ables, he ejaculated with a frenzied roll of the eyes: “ Her raati, 
masra, done raati. Her todo (killed) one pekin ningere and madee 
brafo”—then disappeared, probably in anticipation of a collision 
with the book I held in my hand. I afterwards learned that the 
woman had been a plantation slave a little way down river. She 
was a pure African, of a tribe addicted to cannibalism. This ten- 
dency had so far overcome the wretch, that she decoyed the infant 
of another negress a little way into the bush, killed it, and brought 
home and cooked the little body. She invited the mother, among 
others of the women, to share the soup, and it was asserted that the 
poor mother was the first to suspect. The infamous woman was 
brought up to town, tried, and condemned to be burnt alive. 

The Dutch Government was formerly very severe in its 
sentences. These are now, of course, very much moderated, 
Emancipation having put an end to much of the necessity for the 
old condition of things. Shortly before my arrival in the colony, 
three men were condemned to be burnt in presence of the Governor 
and suite. ‘They were the ringleaders of a band of coloured con- 
spirators who had attempted to set fire to some stores on the plain 
with the object of putting Paramaribo in conflagration, and had thus 
earned the penalty imposed by the Dutch law against incendiaries, 
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curses on the white men with the rattling tattoo of the government 
drums. 

I was not sorry to find myself, after a considerable stay in town, 
in a tent-boat on the Saramaca, en route for plantation. The 
country watered by the Saramaca is generally flat, and the landscape 
possesses few objects of interest. But the glory of the scene is 
supplied by the gorgeous vegetation. All along the river-course its 
shores are lined with brilliant labyrinths of cacti and algaroba, while 
high above their masses of glowing colour floats the delicious green 
shade of the palm-branches, whose graceful shafts shoot up, 
glistening and straight, amid the huge trunks of a multitude of 
forest giants. Every here and there a vista of canal opens up a 
fresh avenue of floral magnificence and variety of foliage. Through 
the tropical haze of the lime-perfumed atmosphere the brilliant 
bodies of the scarlet flamingoes rock and sway in the marshy 
shallows amid the blinding sunshine, for in the distance their legs 
are indiscernible. In the radiance of the shafts of golden light that 
penetrate the green forest fastnesses, myriads of birds, great and 
small, dart and gyrate their dazzling forms in the scintillating ray- 
stream. Only now and then the rippling trail of a water-snake is 
cast alongside the boat, or the lily-laden surface of the river is dis- 
figured by the hideous jaw-bone that belongs to nothing in the 
world but the alligator. 

We were about half a day’s journey down river, when, suddenly 
and with great alacrity, the negro boatmen put about and backed 
into the nearest creek. This, I found, was to avoid the passing of 
the leprosy-boat—with its heavily-flapping white sails and black 
awnings—on its way from town to the leprosy-grounds. On a future 
occasion I was to have the privilege of visiting that beautiful abode 
of loathsomeness, and receiving the hospitality of the devoted 
fathers who had retired there. The work of the priest-in-charge of 
this Dutch leper asylum was hardly such as that of Father Damien 
at Molokai, for here the clergyman had his own residence, apart 
in a certain degree from contagion, although within the grounds. 
Cure of a disease, then universally supposed to be incurable, was 
never attempted. But the comfort of the unhappy creatures was 
carefully and kindly ministered to, and the pastor preached to 
them from the flower-enwreathed terrace. Direct contact with his 
afflicted flock was not desired—nor even sanctioned—by his 
authorities. Yet I have heard of many cases of true heroism on the 
part of those brave sons of the Church who have voluntarily chosen 
such a pastorate. We had more than once our own contribution of 
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putrefying living humanity to send to that lovely garden land. On 
one occasion I noticed one of the women of the gang lounging 
about the quarters with her hand wrapped in raw cotton, and 
remarked upon it to one of the overseers. He nodded gravely ; 
feared she’d have to go ; and so in a day or two she did. I was 
really grieved at the loss in the same way of a bright little mulatto 
of fourteen, who used to be in the cookery. He was such a funny 
little chap ; had taught my monkeys and parrots enough tricks to 
have made my fortune had I turned showman, and with his 
inimitable mimicry used to keep in fits the men who came down 
from town to see me. I noticed the lobes of his ears begin to swell ; 
presently other symptoms followed, and Chicory had to go. 
Strangely enough, however, I never felt the loathing of this 
disease—possibly because I am unacquainted with it in the advanced 
stage—that I did of that horrible elephantiasis. This is peculiar to 
mulattoes ; pure blacks rarely get it. Surinam people insisted that 
it was commoner in Demerara than anywhere else. As to that I 
cannot positively say. Certainly the worst case I ever saw was in 
Demerara ; and it is associated in my memory with the biggest act 
of cowardice I have ever committed. I had been out about three 
years when business took me to Curacoa and to a place on the 
Venezuelan coast. The ship by which I returned had Georgetown 
for her destination. As I could do business there also, that suited 
me well enough ; and I trusted to finding an early vessel going down 
coast. When we put in at Georgetown, the place looked as if every- 
body was dead. Closed /a/ousies, silent streets, hardly a soul, black 
or white, to be seen. I went to the hotel I always had put up at 
when there. My hostess, a mulatto woman (freed mulatto women 
used to be great at hotel-keeping in the three Guianas) at once let 
me know the reason. ‘There was a plague of small-pox in the town. 
People had it by hundreds and were dying by scores. I ruminated 
a little while in the shade of the hotel gallery. Presently the 
clinking of a glass or something drew my attention to the verandah 
opposite. There, seated at one of the small tables, rum-besotted 
and repulsive, was the most fearful case of elephantiasis I ever saw. 
The limbs were of an awfulness beyond description ; the trunk a 
bloated mass. A scare took hold of me. Remember, these were 
the days before the very strict enforcement of vaccination ; and I 
had seen a victim or two in England. My mirror and my common 
sense told me I was not an Adonis. But I was a fresh English lad, 
upon whom even the climate of Guiana had had comparatively little 
.efiect, and—well, I had my hostess in again. She had a grieyance, 
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I remember. In the depressing state of things*she had forgot- 
ten she lived in a British colony, had struck a saucy negress, and 
was now herself smarting under the consequent five-dollar fine. 
However, she was able to tell me of the captain of a little coaster who 
might be persuaded to drop me down at our creek as fast as could 
be, and next afternoon saw me on Santa Sarita. Months after I looked 
rather ruefully at the detailed item chronicled in the plantation books. 

While on the subject of mulatto hostesses—we had a treasure in 
our Miss Susie at Paramaribo. The most surprising dinners in the 
most surprisingly short time could that talented manageress send you 
in. Her house was perfect. The polished floors were an invitation 
to vanity. The huge beds, with their multitudinous down-pillows 
and ample mosquito-net, were castles of indolence. No doctor 
could surpass Miss Susie in the knowledge and treatment of diseases 
peculiar to the colony. The coloured women used to be vastly 
learned in simples. I have known many of them who, as herbalists, 
deserved diplomas. Rare was the case of snake-poisoning, sun- 
stroke, or fever, to which Miss Susie was unequal. I myself owe 
much to her of a magnificent recovery from an attack of that fiend 
of the Guiana coast—Yellow Jack. Still my case retires before the 
experience of a young Englishman fresh out from Dorsetshire some 
forty-five years ago. His people owned an estate in the colony, and, 
like myself, on him had fallen the lot of representing his family 
among the Hollanders. He had only been a week or two in Para- 
maribo when he took malignant fever. We were then atrociously oft 
for doctors—not so much as to number—for I can recollect two 
or three impecunious Dutchmen, and a clever but coca-eating 
Spaniard. An American, however, Sladen by name—about the 
coarsest piece of human nature you can imagine, and of heathenish 
ignorance—had contrived to secure the practice of the town. He 
was called in to see young Fielding, whose fever by this time had 
reached, as is not uncommon in the tropics, the coma stage. Sladen 
tramped up to the bed, looked at the poor young fellow lying there 
far from a loving home, and interjected, amid the frequent results of 
tobacco-chewing—“ There’s a gone coon ! I'll jest tell them to send 
up ’is box fur ye, Miss Susie.” The box, a/ias coffin, soon arrived : 
they keep such things on hand in lands where Yellow Jack unfurls 
his flag. But, meanwhile, Miss Susie and a couple of negro women 
had shut themselves into that chamber which Sladen had thought 
the chamber of death. Three hours after they came out, wearied 
but radiant, and in a few days more Fielding sent back that box to 
the store, What the remedial measures were we never knew, 
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Fielding could only recollect drops being forced between his teeth, 
and submitting dreamily to a vigorous massage. . But I do know 
that the next time Fielding and I came home we hunted through 
Regent Street and Bond Street, and found no finery too good for 
Miss Susie’s black but comely face and figure. 

When I got settled on the plantation I found several arrangements 
which occupied my attention considerably—and which were very 
different from the present order of things—though plantation life is 
a stagnant enough form of existence under any government or code. 
In these pre-emancipation days we had no coolies to deal with, and 
no petty courts to hold us in awe if we were tempted to slap an 
insolent nigger. In justice to the Dutch one must add that wanton 
cruelty on the part of a slave-owner was promptly punished when- 
ever it came to the ears of government. Apart from all reasons of 
humanity, I never could understand a man’s deliberately damaging 
his own property. Certainly the annals of slavery prove that brutality 
could reach that insensate degree. Personally, I met with very little 
occasion for severity. When I went down I found acontented, well- 
fed gang of over 200 in the fields, and a better set of house-servants 
than I have ever been served by at home. In addition to those 
there were a few superannuated negroes who eked out their days in 
the capacity of huntsman, fisherman, poultryman, sick-houseman, 
and such like—for we never sold our aged hands on Santa Sarita. 
There were also some half-score watchmen, whose duty it was to 
attend to the sluice-gates which regulated the irrigation of the 
cotton-fields and held in check the stealthy waters of the vast mud- 
flats of the Surinam coast ; those slow, hungry waters that creep 
onward and onward, and rise ever higher and higher with the incoming 
tide, longing to lave all vegetation with their brackish, weedy waves. 

And then the babies ! an army of them. Yellow, sandy babies 
all over the quarters ; fluffy babies in the cotton-drying houses ; 
slimy babies in the duck pond ; sticky babies, all over molasses, in 
the cookery; shrieking, laughing babies in the verandahs and galleries ; 
babies everywhere, sable studies of the nude, fattened up and Nixey- 
polished and slippery-bodied like eels. To a youngster like I was 
then, their little crops of curls, not unlike the wool of a black. high- 
land lamb, were the queerest things to finger. Perhaps it was that 
the place had been so long without a resident master, or perhaps 
that other masters did not find the fascination I did in these infantile 
African heads ; but the mothers vastly appreciated my attention to 
the “ pekininnies” as being a rare compliment. 

By-and-by I got used to babies all over the place ; but there was 
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one sight I never did get used to—three poor black wretches in 
chains ; great, heavy iron chains, riveted solidly on ankles and 
wrists : two men and one woman. About a year before my going 
out a very cleverly-laid scheme of flight had been put in practice by 
nine negroes along shore—three of ours, four of the neighbouring 
plantation gang, and two from a cocoa estate further southward. 
The runaways had neither compass to guide them nor any 
geographical instinct as to the “lay” of the land. They made their 
bold effort with the intention of making for ‘‘ Freeman’s Ground,” 
Demerara ; but took just the opposite direction, got caught in 
Cayenne, and handed over to the Dutch Government, who restored 
them, chained for life, to their owners. Now, these chains I dared 
not, by the law under which I lived, strike off. How I hated the 
sight of the mute misery of these unhappy slaves as they toiled up 
and down the long rows of the cotton-field, under a Surinam sun, 
mind, and did day after day the same work that their unshackled 
companions found heavy enough. Many a time have I shirked the 
morning ride round the fields, and sorely tried Fles’s patience, by 
insisting instead on going over mechanically some details in the 
books that weeks before I had mastered. Or I would try to delude 
myself into the belief that a Dutch paper must be revised before 
being despatched for town, although I knew that I wrote Dutch in- 
telligibly enough, notwithstanding my conversational escapades. At 
last a charming visitor I had down from town helped me. She was a 
lovely girl, of Spanish family settled in Cayenne, and she had just 
married my particular chum in Paramaribo—an Englishman holding 
official position under Dutch government, and a fersona grata with 
both the Governor and his delightful wife. ‘They had come to pass 
a little time with me. I could not prevent her seeing the unfortu- 
nates. She was a brilliant, energetic girl, bent on seeing everything, 
very different from the heavy Dutch women who were my neighbours. 
As I had expected, she was horror-struck. She vowed to help me 
devotedly—notwithstanding that her husband would only see the 
legal side of the thing. ‘The Landrost, or Deputy-governor, of our 
district lived just up coast a bit. He and I were on friendly enough 
terms. He was still garcon, and nothing if not gallant. My fair 
visitor and I joined our diplomatic heads in blackest conspiracy. 
We called upon the Landrost, and had him down at dinner and to 
breakfast ; on which occasions I took my solemnest oath to George 
to suspend him instantly from the tallest cocoa-nut tree if everything 
was not fit for Epicurus himself. When we considered that the 
Dutchman had arrived at a sufficiently advanced state of infatuation, 
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my sweet abettor approached business. What was even a Dutchman 
todo? He could not refuse the lady to unfetter at least the woman; 
and before my Vivien unloosed him from her spell, he had been lured 
into promising his intercession with the Governor with regard to the 
men. One month thereafter I had the magnificent pleasure of 
standing within the torrid zone of the sooty plantation smithy, and 
seeing filed asunder the manacles those three human beings had 
worn day and night for nearly six years. As the horrid gyves fell 
with resonant clanking on the floor, the tears flowed in torrents down 
the negroes’ dusky cheeks ; their lips trembled so that articulate 
words could not come. I told them I could never have done it for 
them ; and when Mrs. Palgrave next came down, the whole gang 
gave her such an ovation we feared the military would turn out from 
the nearest outpost thinking we had an émeute. 

Once we ourselves had a runaway to shelter. Old Tonio, our 
huntsman, found him half dead on the edge of the bush, and with 
the help of some of the others got him up to the sick house. He 
was in a fearful condition ; but we had him fed up a bit, and, when 
better, he told me that he had run away from a bad overseer in 
Cayenne, but that his strength had failed him and he had only 
managed to reach us on his way to British Guiana. Slave-owner 
though I was myself, it did make a man feel proud to think that his 
was the country under whose flag every human creature was free. I 
was thinking how I should tell this luckless negro that, by the laws 
under which I held my land, I was bound to give him up to the 
authorities, when George appeared, looking savage enough, and 
wanting to speak to masra. Three Government servants had come 
to take our refugee to town. Negroes going and coming from neigh- 
bouring properties must have carried the news of his being with us 
until it reached the ears of some official. Discretion is the last 
virtue of the black man. I saw the men, freed mulattoes, and en- 
joined merciful treatment of the fugitive, who was most grateful for 
the kindness he had received. He told me that when he got back 
to his place he would be very shamefully entreated. Starvation used, 
I believe, to be a feature of the French system of slave-punishment. 
But it had not been such a good year with us, and I could not accede 
to his request to buy him, for I was still much under supervision 
financially. 

That the negro loves a dance is to everyone a fact of ancient 
history. Our people were given a grand one to celebrate my first 
arrival on plantation ; and that dance so delighted my own youthful 
heart with its juggernaut music of fiddles, banjos, pot-lid cymbals, 
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and ear-splitting drum (improvised out of the hollow stump of a tree 
with a sheepskin stretched across) that I hardly ever had friends 
down from town without treating them to a gang dance. Thescene 
was not without its own beauty as, in the clear tropical night we sat 
in the galleries, fanned by a soft breeze from the shore, and watched 
the not ungraceful evolutions of the sable bodies, treading, torch in 
hand, their, to us, bewildering mazes. A bonfire of the torches and 
a dole of rum finished off the treat—always before it became too 
prolonged. I don’t think we ever caused anyone trouble through 
these little festivities—although, regarding them, a surly neighbour 
who was notorious for his difficulties with his gang, used to remon- 
strate more forcibly than politely with me. On one occasion we 
narrowly escaped getting ourselves into a mess. I hada good many 
people, nearly all English, visiting me, when, just before dinner, 
somebody remembered that it was the birthday of our good and 
gracious, and then youthful queen. In accordance with plantation 
law a couple of big guns stood mounted on carriages outside the 
portico, ready in case of an insurrection of the slaves. It was pro- 
posed to fire three salvos in our Sovereign Lady’s honour. No 
sooner said than done. Amid much effervescence of British loyalty 
the three volleys resounded far and wide through the still air of the 
quickly fading West Indian twilight. In another moment George 
was at myside. “ Masra, three guns a signal; quick, massa, 
another!” A minute more, and another shot was echoing along the 
coast, assuring the soldiers of the barracks some miles up that there 
was no rising on Santa Sarita, 

It was not until some four years after this that the famous 
Wyaba revel took place. A rich and grabbing old cocoa-planter 
further in the interior died, leaving all the property of which he was 
possessed to three nephews at home in “ Ould Ireland ”—all cousins 
—whom he had never seen. After some time the three heirs— 
O’Hara, Grady, and Hannan—came out to view their inheritance, 
resolved on having a rattling good time. I met them first in town, 
where they had got to know everybody ; went to the ball at Govern- 
ment House on the King of Holland’s birthday, and by the fascina- 
tion of their dare-devil “go,” had sent all the nicest girls in 
Paramaribo off their heads. When they had done about enough 
outré things there, they got tired of town and came down to formally 
take over their estate. It was quite in accordance with colonial 
custom, seeing that they had received so much hospitality, for them 
to havea big gathering on this occasion, and invite all the jolliest 
people they had met. And I will say the Irishmen entertained us 
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royally. Theirs was a very big plantation, working a gang nearly 
double ours—but a dull, underfed, scurvy lot. It was part of the 
programme that these people were to have a dance. Such a thing 
had never been heard of in “Old Masra’s” time, and I don’t 
believe a single pair of legs in that black company knew how to set 
about kicking out—nigger legs though they were. Poor souls! their 
days, as long as they could remember, had been passed from earliest 
morn till latest eve, dragging everlastingly across and across these 
monotonous cocoa-grounds, in constant dread of the cut of the 
overseer’s whip. It was plain the dance would have to be set going 
for them. Meanwhile Hannan shouts from the gallery—‘“I say, 
haven’t you blacks ever had a dance before?” Chorus: “ No, 
masra.” ‘*Wasn’t the sainted old party good to you?” Fortissimo 
chorus: “No, masra.” “ Did he often have you lashed?” Chorus, 
con fuoco: ‘‘ Yes, masra.” O’Hara steps forward: “Here you 
niggers, wouldn’t it do you good to have a dance over the old fellow’s 
grave—just to have it out? Isn’t he buried here somewhere?” 
Sensation ; and Wagnerian chorus, ad /ibitum, and incapable of in- 
terpretation. Here was a thunderbolt fallen in the midst of us slave- 
owners. One white man—slave-owner, too, jointly, to the tune of 
some five hundred souls, proposing a negro dance over the grave of 
another white man; not to mention relationship and obligation. 
There was a stampede to the quiet green spot beyond the quarters, 
where, within the tall, thick lime-hedge, lay the bones ot the former 
master of the place. In the rush none of the excited Irishmen took 
note of who went or who stayed ; and several of us quietly left our apo- 
logies with a frightened-looking elderly negress, who was serving at 
the buffet. But for the intercession of good-natured acquaintances 
our Hibernian friends would have had a mauvais guart d’heure with 
the Government. As it was, O’Hara and Hannan got forty-eight 
hours in which to quit the colony for ever. Grady, against whom 
there was not the charge of active incitement (simply because he 
hadn’t a chance) on payment of a fine was allowed to remain to con- 
clude the legal formalities ; a concession which—on his speedy 
marriage with a Dutch lady—was extended to permission to take up 
residence. 

Being on an early occasion after that up in town I got a friendly 
hint from officialdom that perhaps, for a time, it might be better to 
discontinue small negro festivities. Some of my Dutch neighbours 
had preferred growling to speaking frankly to me. For a year or two 
thereafter I worked very hard, carried out various improvements and 
extensions, and introduced some newer machinery, so that entertain- 
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ing was less in my head. At home in England many years after, a 
lady, also on furlough, told me she had not forgotten the shock she 
had received once at my table in the earlier days, when in reply to 
my question, ‘How many wives have you, George? ”-—the grave 
reply came prompt from behind my chair, ‘‘Seven, sah.” George 
had, of course, been always quite above the gang dances. But 
when, in later years, I used to come to town periodically, he set me 
up in quite an establishment, bringing along some dozen male and 
female servants under his command ; and they did have high times. 
After a liberal appropriation of my garments—including my freshest 
tie and pair of gloves—and equipped with my calling cards and best 
cigarette-case, George was really far more irresistible than I could 
ever dream of becoming. With all the heroism of mute resignation, 
I used to watch him set off to a coloured party, escorting the ladies 
of our family—for in town the whole household owned my patronymic. 
I once broached the subject of matrimony to George, but he assured 
me that his good breeding would not permit of anything in such bad 
form as his taking precedence of me in entering the holy estate. So 
I could only be silent—and sorry for a pretty little mulatto girl up 
street. 

A few years before Emancipation was really declared, when, as 
yet, the States-General at the Hague held it over our heads like the 
sword of Damocles, inasmuch as they did not seem to assure us of 
anything like adequate compensation, the faint tones of the not far- 
distant jubilee were wafted on the breeze into the quarters of every 
plantation in Surinam. We had very little trouble indeed. A weaker 
head got frenzied in anticipation now andthen. But after the great 
day had come and gone, the majority of our people stayed with us 
as trusted servants. Very occasionally, while emancipation was yet 
ahead, evil communications from the negroes of other plantations 
would corrupt the good manners of one or two of the gang. Once, 
on my way from the canal jetty to the house, after a few days’ 
absence, I encountered a much bedizened big toad, a very loudly 
got-up creature, indeed, gay in old ribbon and many-hued calico 
rags. From very early times this has been a danger signal amongst 
the negroes, generally a warning that your life was to be attempted. 
As I had returned some days before I was expected, I could not be 
sure whether the thing had been laid in my path, or in that of Flies. 
However, Fles would not be so likely to be coming from the jetty. I 
passed by the object and went straight to the manager’s rooms. He and 
I were the only white men on the place. He told me he had recently, 
without thinking, committed an indiscretion rare for him. Aboyt the 
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grounds near the quarters he had one day come upona tub turned up; 
it was an untidy object, and he told the mulatto overseer who was with 
him to have it removed. Next day he found it had not been touched, 
and he commanded one of the negroes, under threat of the lash, to 
take it away. The boy, trembling, turned the thing over, and thence 
began slowly to uncoil itself a hugeaboma, which, luckily for Fles 
and the boy, was half asleep, and glided away listlessly into the 
guava-grove. The serpent was, of course, a fetish, and the gang 
were no doubt furious against Fles. I, too, recollected that I had 
been wanting in consideration for the religious opinions of my people. 
One sultry evening, a week or two before the occurrence of the toad 
episode, I was riding up coast and had one of the boys with me, 
with bow and arrow, to bring down some birds whose wings I wanted. 
We passed a magnificent cocoa-nut palm, and I told the boy, who 
was an unrivalled marksman, to shoot me down some of the 
refreshing fruit. He entreated me not to ask him, became very 
nervous and excited, and finally said he should “get masra some 
much finer ones further on.” Insubordination had for some time 
been very general on plantations throughout the colony. I had deter- 
mined to put down with an iron hand the first signs of it on our 
place. I compelled the boy to get me down the fruit. Only when 
he had shot down as much as we could take along did the idea of a 
fetish dawn upon me ; and as nothing then followed I had thought 
no more of the matter. Fles and I were both very vigilant during 
the following days, but nothing unpleasant occurred. The Indians, 
too, were about us much during that spring. They were staunch 
friends of the Government, and I think Fles must have given a hint 
tu old Pedro, the leader of the tribe, for groups of them seemed to 
be constantly squatting on the verge of the bush, or paddling up our 
canals with canoes full of basket-work, and their often not inartistic 
pottery, forme to inspect. Old Pedro, terra-cotta as to skin, black 
and lank as to hair, and possessed of broad but intelligent features 
lit up by marvellous eyes, was a sleuth hound where a runaway negro 
was concerned. When he could not bring the fugitive back alive, he 
did not fail to bring his scalp to the Governor, for which he received 
a stipulated sum. To see these Indians, with their firmly-knit but 
most agile figures, walk along the streets of Paramaribo, you would 
have imagined them the lords of the place. Not so much as bya 
glance, not even by the shadow of a consciousness of their existence, 
would an Indian acknowledge a negro. In the calm imperturbability 
of his loathing, to the red man the black man was as if he were not. 
These children of the forest, unconquered, untamed, are the friends 
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of the white man, and can be deferential to the dominant race. But 
the slave the Indian spurns and contemns, holding him infinitely 
less than the worm wriggling in the clay out of which he moulds his 
water-bottles and melon-plates. 

Perhaps it was because of small incidents of the sort mentioned 
that I remained so very apathetic after listening to a tale related to 
me by one of the watchmen. He had been on some errand a con- 
siderable way into the interior ; and he came to me, hot and elated, 
immediately on his return, and with gleaming eyes told me that he 
had seen gold—real, glistening, yellow gold—“over dar by ria” 
(river). His geography was most elementary, but, from what I could 
gather, his “find” lay some little way within the bush, between a 
tributary of the Surinam river and the coast. I cannot very well, at 
this remote time, define or even exactly recall my feelings on receiv- 
ing his information. Possibly I was much pre-occupied. At any 
rate I must have felt exceedingly little interest ; may have been 
suspicious, or have utterly disbelieved the story ; or supposed that 
the negro had seen, as is not infrequent in the interior, some gold- 
dust in the river-bed. I may have had doubts whether it was not a 
decoy. Certainly I might have organised an equipped expedition ; 
but I troubled no more about the matter. It is at least a coincidence 
that the Surinam gold-field—of which people connected with the 
colony have heard so much talk and seen so little result—lies in 
the exact neighbourhood my negro described to me as the scene of 
his discovery. It might be worth the while of either the colonial 
government or an influential company to turn its attention to those 
mines. Until now, through a bad working system and lack of 
capital, they have not had a fair chance. Possibly something more 
gratifying might result than the tiny nuggets, which do certainly make 
pretty lace-pins for the wives and daughters of subscribers, but do as 
certainly not induce a rush of shareholders. 

Echoes of the sea-depths of that familiar South American coast 
are borne in upon me as I write. The accents of ocean’s eternal 
tongue play through the banana-forests, and, traversing the zones, 
resound dimly in my ears ; and with them come memories of the dull 
avalanche-roar of a tropical thunderstorm, and of the quivering gleam 
of a West Indian moon amid the tamarinds. I go down to the beach 
by my northern home. Instead of the weedy surf drifting slowly 
over the oozy cotton-fields, I see the great green and white waves 
fling themselves high and higher upon the mighty quartz rocks ; but 
it is everywhere the same cadence, beneath the English cliffs or 
upon tropical flats. It is the same refrain that Sophocles heard on 
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the A®gean, that sad Hero heard by the Hellespont, that Byron heard 
everywhere nigh or on ocean, the same that age after age hears as 
the waves of human life flow and ebb “down the vast edges drear 
and naked shingles of the world.” Ever and always they “ bring the 
eternal note of sadness in.” The last time I saw Santa Sarita it had 
become a wilderness whereon the foot of man never trod. The 
estate had been abandoned some years previously, the hands being 
wanted for a more money-bringing cocoa plantation ; a new acqui- 
sition, and an undertaking not so subject to the serious delays caused 
by excessive rains or overflow of bottom-lands, and not involving the 
frequent necessary replanting. And so nature had been left sole 
ruler of the old place. At the touch of her sceptre had sprung up 
all the pomp and splendour of the tropics. From out the brine that 
gloated over all, the golden and crimson, and bronzen and empurpled 
orchids broke forth in wanton luxuriousness. Great gold-dusted 
sun-flowers, water-lilies that shone afar in their pearly radiance ; the 
white gleaming of the lotus and the glistening eau-de-nil of the 
trembling pitcher-plant ; the great scarlet cacti and the star-like 
blossoms of the myrtle; the sweet, delicate purple or conch-shell 
pink of the passion-flower ; the sheeny green of the huge draczenas 
and castor-plants and deeper-hued masses of ferny undergrowth— 
all mingled and repeated themselves in brilliant carnival, while over 
everything lingered the fragrance of the young limes. Gorgeous 
butterflies coquetted in their prettiness with those regal floral beauties 
swaying in the salt surf. A million birds wheeled and flittered and 
plunged, screaming their shrill, vext cries as they hovered and 
grouped ‘and darted again across the dream-landscape that quivered 
through the shimmer of the hot, vaporous haze. To me it was as 
the border-tract that lay without the hedge which guarded the en- 
chanted land of Sleeping Beauty. Only, I no more, but the tossing, 
trembling sea-waves from beyond, were to penetrate this mystic 
garden of sleep. 

It felt chill. The awakening night wind began to moan softly 
I turned my face towards the quickly setting sun, and retraced my 
steps riverwards to where my boat was slowly rocking in the shallow, 
with muffled gurgle and rippling monotone. 

LOUIS PHILIP. 
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HAIR AND HAIR FASHIONS. 


HE geographical distribution of the hair over the habitable 
world is, as regards the colour, very precisely definable. The 
xantho-comic or light-haired races are to be found north of lat. 48°, 
which cuts off England, Belgium, the whole of Northern Germany, 
and a great portion of Russia. Between this parallel and lat. 45°— 
including Northern France, Switzerland, and part of Piedmont, and 
passing through Bohemia and Austria—there is a sort of debateable 
land of more or less dark brown hair ; and below this line we come 
gradually upon the Melanic races, who occupy with hardly an excep- 
tion (save where we have colonised) the rest of the globe. The 
peoples of Europe, therefore, present in the colour of their hair an 
almost perfect gradation—the light flaxen of the colder latitudes 
deepening imperceptibly into the blue-black of the Mediterranean 
shores. 

There are a few exceptions to this rule—exceptions attributable 
to a variety of causes. Take the case of England, for instance. 
Here in our country no one colour stands out pre-eminently before 
all others as characteristic of the nation. You find the black alter- 
nating with the light, and more frequently you meet with a kind of 
cross between the two extremes. The last has probably been pro- 
duced by frequent intermarriages, and the others have retained their 
original hue by virtue of closer racial unions—the first being the 
natural colour of the hair of the Celts, and their predecessors, the 
Iberians, whose dolicocephalic skulls have- been found in such 
numbers in the barrows of Denbighshire by Mr. Boyd Dawkins ; 
and the second is the national colour of the .hair of the Scandi- 
navian races, in whose domain the rule is practically absolute in its 
application. In Brittany, again, where we would expect to meet with 
light or very light brown hair, we find it of the glossiest black colour, 
and why? Because the inhabitants of this out-of-the-way corner 
of France have more Celtic than Norman blood in their veins. 
Venice, on the other hand, has always been famous for the golden 
beauty of its hair, perhaps because that republic was originally 
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peopled from the north, and in the day of her power was exceedingly 
jealous of admitting foreigners into the ranks of her citizens. ‘These 
are only isolated cases, however, and only prove that race mainly 
determines, among other ethnographical peculiarities, the colour and 
texture of the hair. How does the difference arise? It is beyond 
the province of this paper to go minutely into the question, but it 
may be stated that Liebig, after examining the pigment cells of fair, 
brown, and black hair, showed that the first owes its brightness to 
an excess Of sulphur and oxygen, with a deficiency of carbon, and 
the last its jetty aspect to an excess of carbon and a deficiency of 
sulphur and oxygen. How the various proportions came in the 
beginning to be fixed is a matter concerning which we need not 
trouble ourselves, because it would lead us too far astray from our 
subject proper. 

A Saturday Reviewer somewhat flippantly suggested once that 
Adam was the first dandy, and adjusted his fig-leaves with an aim at 
effect. If he did this, then the inference is that he looked after his 
curly locks as well. A Quarterly Reviewer, however, of forty years 
ago, awarded the palm for the honour of having invented the art 
of hairdressing to Adam’s partner in the garden of Eden. The 
question is involved in much obscurity, like many more, but it is 
remarkable that these two eminent authorities, vaticinating backwards, 
should agree as to the time and place, if not altogether as to the 
person ; and there can be no doubt that, so far as they go, they are 
right. The beginnings of the art of hairdressing are to be found (if 
you have faith!) among the earliest dwellers on this wearisome old 
planet of ours. Perhaps the man first thought of running his hand 
through his hair and of parting it in order to “ fetch” Eve (the only 
woman before whom he could parade himself) when she was coy 
or wanton ; more probably it was Eve herself, who was a woman, 
and who, desiring, perhaps, to fool her spouse into giving her some- 
thing he did not want to give her, put on her most fascinating smile, 
and, by the aid of the glassy brook, very carefully arranged her flow- 
ing hair in a very careless manner; knowing, intuitively, that 
such a thing was far more effective than the most elaborate coifure. 
From this early time man has shown due regard for his hair. Did 
not those very antique dandies, of whom the paleontologists 
tell us, deck themselves with rude ornaments, and put pieces of flint 
through their ears and noses, and “do” their hair with artistic 
skewers? And they lived near enough, in all conscience, to the 
time of the first man. Coming down to more ‘strictly historical 
times, we find all the nations of antiquity, so-called—the Assyrians, 
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Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans—as far advanced almost 
in the study of the coiffure as we of this enlightened age are. Mr. 
Layard has shown us what the remote Assyrians were capable of 
in this direction—how they plaited the hair and parted it over the 
forehead, letting it fall from behind the ears on to the shoulders 
in a large bunch of ringlets. They treated the beard in a much 
similar manner ; it was allowed to grow to its full length, and, 
descending low on the breast, was divided into two or three rows of 
curls, “‘ The moustache,” the same authority adds, “‘ was also carefully 
trimmed and curled at the ends.” The art of dyeing all three was 
known and much practised; and it is probable (though direct evidence 
in confirmation is wanting) that artificial hair, done up in the 
regulation mode, was extensively worn. Whether or not ¢hey were 
acquainted with this refinement, there is no doubt that the Egyptians 
were ; for indisputable proof is to be found in the British Museum, 
where there is an elaborate wig, taken from the temple of Isis at 
Thebes, and sufficiently modern-looking to pass for an eighteenth 
century article. In fact, perukes were universal in Egypt. Every 
free man shaved his head, and, from the king downwards, took to an 
artificial head-gear. It may seem strange and unnatural that in such 
a warm country these lumbersome things should be adopted in 
preference to the natural hair, but the people of the Nile were wise 
in their generation. The reticulated texture of the groundwork, on 
which the hair of the wig was fastened, allowed the heat of the head 
to escape, and the hair itself effectually protected the cranium from 
the sun’s rays. The covering was warm within doors and without ; 
a priest was even allowed to officiate at certain ceremonies in his wig ; 
and it was only on the death of a relative that the beard and the hair 
of the head were allowed to grow. 

In Greece, during the heroic ages, men wore their hair and 
beards long, which so disgusted the cleanly and clean-faced Egyptians 
that, if we are to credit Herodotus, no one of either sex of the latter 
nationality would on any account kiss the lips of a Greek, make use 
of his knife, his spit and cauldron, or taste the meat of an animal 
which had been slaughtered by his hand. It.must not be inferred 
from this that the Greeks, in the early days of their being, were 
altogether barbarians ; but they were certainly not so civilised—not 
so well acquainted with the arts of peace and war—as the Egyptians 
until long after they had made their mark in history. The love of 
the beautiful was there, no doubt; but it had not yet manifested 
itself and raised the social character of the people. It required the 
softening and humanising influence and intercourse with more liberal 
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races, such as the Egyptians and the Phcenicians, to one or other 
of whom they were indebted for much that they possessed. It would 
seem that, in the matter of personal adornment, they derived the 
beginnings from the Egyptians, and that they improved upon these 
beginnings as their own sense of the fitness of things developed into 
a passion for the beautiful. Their arrangement of the hair they and 
their women carried eventually to the highest point of artistic 
excellence ; and the nations of Christendom have acknowledged their 
appreciation of this perfection by discarding their own hideous 
devices, and returning with more or less scrupulousness to the models 
bequeathed by them. It is worthy of note, though, that the artistic 
care of the beard did not progress Zari passu with the care of the 
head. In reality the beard retrograded, and after Alexander the Great’s 
time was never seen in any profusion on a Greek face, unless the face 
happened to be a very venerable one, in which event a long darda 
was a most befitting object—part and parcel of a patriarch’s station, 
its outward sign and symbol. Alexander inaugurated the custom of 
shaving among his Macedonians, so that their beards should not 
afford a handle to their enemies. The conqueror himself was 
smooth-faced, and his innovation was seized upon as a good thing 
by the young Greek “ swells,” who carried the day, and shaved on in 
spite of all opposition from the philosophers and the magistrates. 
Into Rome shaving appears to have been introduced from Sicily 
about the year 454 A4.U.C. or 299 B.c. and Scipio Africanus is credited 
with being the first noble Roman who submitted his face daily to the 
lather and the razor and the tender mercies of P. Ticinus Mena, or 
whomsoever it was he patronised. About this period, too, the people, 
growing powerful and luxurious, discarded the long flowing locks of 
their fathers, and went in for close crops, crisp and curled, after the 
manner of Mark Antony, in whose day a short beard was a tolerable 
thing, but nothing more. The women started by imitating Greek 
modes, but soon improved upon their simple and severe beauty, piled 
upon their heads imitations of castles and crowns, like so many sea 
Cybeles ; hoisted their hair in intricate wreaths, which had the 
questionable distinction of being copied by some of our grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers ; and knotted it with a tiresome 
elaborateness. They also placed coins sporadically about, and in the 
decline of the Empire followed the example of Commodus (who got 
his idea from the Jews), and powdered their hair with gold. Slaves 
inside the Eternal City were known infallibly by their dress and by 
other signs ; but in the provinces, where it was not always an easy 
matter to tell a freeman offhand, slaves wore their hair cut close— 
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something after the manner of our “ workhouse crop,” perhaps—and 
the freemen wore theirs pretty long. When a province was con- 
quered, off went the hair of all the population ; and when, in the 
decline, any of these provinces revolted, the insurgent captains 
directed the people to grow their hair long again, as a sign of re- 
covered freedom. Then the Romans would come again, reconquer 
the country, and order a universal hair-cut ; and so the hair crops of 
whole races were alternately mowed and allowed to grow again, like 
so many fields at the command of the husbandman, the most 
important of facts political being indicated (the pun is not ours) by 
the state of the o//, 

In our own country we have traversed over and over again, in 
some instances, the whole range of possibilities in the matter of our 
head and head-dress fashions. The Saxons wore their hair long, and 
Fairholt, in his ‘Costume in England,” gives some striking examples 
of the care they bestowed upon its adornment. ‘The Normans, at 
Senlac, were mistaken by them for an army of priests, so close- 
cropped and clean-shaven were they. ‘They conquered the people 
in war, but the people conquered them in many of the arts of peace 
—that is, they taught the austere followers of the ‘‘ magnanimous ” 
William (as Sir Walter calls him) some customs, such as hard drinking, 
eating, and swearing, which we of this age, like Hamlet, consider to 
be “ more honoured in the breach than in the observance.” Among 
other things, the Normans learnt to let their hair grow to an extra- 
ordinary length and thickness : the ladies plaiting it in several plaits, 
and confining it within silken cases which bear some analogy to 
modern umbrella covers ; and the men sometimes doing the same, 
but more frequently allowing that on the back of the head to spread 
over the shoulders and that of the sides to fall down over the ears 
and pull up, so to speak, at the neck with a graceful curl on either 
side. In fact, the men we meet in the illuminated manuscripts 
remind one of a very amateur actor—only, if anything, they are a 
little more so, as an American reporter would say. The priests were 
just as bad as the laity, until they received instructions to cut off 
their luxuriant locks in order to look more ascetic. Then, as they 
were not permitted the indulgence, they awoke, and found that long 
hair was a sin. They fulminated against it, issued special canons 
denouncing it ; and there was one peculiar mode which was styled 
the “ Malice of the Devil.” Says one French bishop, in his charge 
(altogether modernised) against it :— 

“*Prenant un soin paternel de punir, autant qu’il est 4 propos, 
eux qui portent des cheveux frisés et bouclés par artifice, pour faire 
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tomber dans le piége les personnes qui les voient, nous les 
exhortons et leur enjoignons de vivre plus modestement, en sorte 
qu’on ne remarque plus en eux aucuns restes de la malice du 
diable. Si quelqu’un péche contre ce canon, qu'il soit excom- 
munié !” 

The English clergy did not confine themselves to anathematizing 
the fashion, but acted as well as talked ; and Serlo, preaching before 
Henry II. and his court, brought the whole party to such a state of 
repentance by his eloquent denunciations that one and all consented 
to give it up, whereupon the crafty churchman pulled a pair of 
shears from out his sleeve, and secured his victory by clearing the 
royal head in a twinkling. With the king’s hair gone, the courtiers 
submitted to the same operation, out of compliment mainly to their 
master, and not because they had promised to do away with the “ pro- 
fligacy ” ; and once the court set the fashion, there was nothing left 
for the nation but to follow suit sooner or later. The step was very 
reluctantly taken, however, and the fashion came in again—on each 
occasion surpassing previous records in the way of length and fan- 
tastic treatment—under Henry IV. and under Henry VII. In the 
mean time many other modes came and went, the chief of which 
we propose to enumerate. The style of Henry II.’s time gave place 
to one in which the men resembled the amateur dramatics of to-day 
(only more so again) in so far as the sides of the head with their 
curls were concerned ; the back was cut somewhat short, and left 
plain ; while, as for the ladies, their curls extended all round on a 
level with the neck, or were confined in a caul of gold network, 
or, again, were secured in proper shape and place by articles of 
jewellery. Short hair came into vogue by an accident which 
occurred to Francis I. ina tournament. That superb monarch was 
wounded in the head, and thus compelled to have his hair cut close. 
His courtiers did the same, and all fashionable Europe caught the 
infection. Everybody must be familiar with the close-cropped 
bullet head and the thick substantial beard of that much-married 
king, Henry VIII. He imitated his brother of France, and his 
loyal subjects imitated him—the women as well as the men ; and 
there can be no doubt that much of the hard expression of features 
which especially marked the female heads of Holbein was owing to 
the withdrawal of the softening influence of the hair. The ladies 
had their revenge when Elizabeth came to the throne and inaugu- 
rated the golden age of head-dressing. She adopted some highly 
remarkable coiffures, and the ladies of her circle, who, like not a few 
of the men, put their whole fortune on their backs, followed her 
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initiative, and even went the length of dyeing their hair to make it 
approximate to the decidedly “sandy” hue of her Majesty’s. The 
men also had their turn, but in the matter of the beard and moustache, 
not in that of the head. They cut and twisted their precious append- 
ages into all manners ofshapes. “ The barbers,” says Stubbs, “ have 
invented such strange fashions of monstrous manners of cuttings, 
trimmings, shavings, and washings, that you would wonder to see. 
They have one manner of cut called the French cut, another the 
Spanish cut ; one the Dutch cut, another the Italian ; one the new 
cut, another the old ; one the gentleman’s cut, another the common 
cut ; one cut of the Court, another of the country ; with infinite the 
like vanities, which I overpass. They have also other kinds of cuts 
innumerable ; and therefore, when you come to be trimmed, they will 
ask you whether you will be cut to look terrible to your enemy, or 
amiable to your friend ; grim and stern in countenance, or pleasant 
and demure ; for they have divers kinds of cuts for all these pur- 
poses.” One of the most curious—perhaps ¢Ae most curious—of 
these was the screw beard, which dropped from the under lip ina 
spiral form, and which was worn by (among others) Taylor, the 
water poet, who has left us a curious description of the variety of 
beards worn in his day. It occurs in his “Superbiz Flagellum,” 
and runs thus :— 


Some like a spade, some like a fork, some square, 
Some round, some mow’d like stubble, some stark bare, 
Some sharp, stiletto fashion, dagger like, 

That may, with whispering, a man’s eyes outpike; 
Some with the hammer cut or Roman T, 

Their beards extravagant reformed must be, 

Some with the quadrate, some triangle fashion, 
Some circular, some oval in translation, 

Some perpendicular in longitude, 

Some like a thicket for their crassitude. 

That heights, depths, breadths, triform, oval, round, 
And rules geometrical in beards are found. 


A pet vanity of the time was to brush one’s moustache upwards 
rom the lips in a series of small locks. An elegant moustache was 
a sine gud non to a cavalier, who, however, paid considerable atten- 
tion to his hair, and sometimes allowed a long lock, tied at the end 
with ribbon, to fall down on to his breast on either side of his face. 
Under Charles I. long wavy hair came into vogue among men ; and 
as for the women, their coiffure during the whole of the Stuart 
period was eminently pleasing: clustering glossy curls, which were 
sometimes made soft and semi-transparent by a peculiar frizz, gave 
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life and movement to the face ; whilst a pretty arrangement of loops 
hung like a fringe across the forehead, and added an air of quaintness 
to the whole expression. 

We step over the long years of depression during which the Puri- 
tans were in the ascendant in England, and reach the epoch of the 
peruke. It came to us from France, where, it seems, it had been re 
invented to enable those who were not blessed with a superabundance 
of locks, to imitate His Majesty Louis XIII.—a monarch whose hair 
had never been cut from childhood’s hour, as Mr. Guppy would say. 
The partisans of the exiled Stuarts had learned to appreciate it while 
waiting in France for the people at home to return to their first love, 
and brought it with them over the Channel when this event occurred. 
Its introduction and novelty are well indicated by two passages in 
Pepys’ Diary. Under date November 3, 1663, we read:— 


Home, and by and bye comes Chapman, the periwigg-maker, and upon my 
liking it (the wig), without more ado I went up, and then he cut off my hair, 
which went a little to my heart at present to part withit ; but it being over and 
my periwigg on, I paid him £3, and away went he with my own hair to make up 
another of; and I, by and bye, went abroad, after I had caused all my maids to 
look upon it, and they concluded it do become me, though Jane was mightily 
troubled for my parting with my own hair, and so was Bessie. 

Five days later he writes :— 

Lord’s Day.—To church, where I found that my coming in a periwigg did not 
prove so strange as I was afraid it would, for I thought that all the church would 
presently have cast their eyes upon me, but I find no such thing. 


It may be inferred from this that the peruke, in its incipient stage, 
was not conspicuously unlike the prevalent mode. If it had been, 
Mr. Secretary Pepys would have suffered the usual penalty, and have 
had a crowd of vulgar boys and loafing men at his heels, howling 
impolite remarks after him ; and he was not the man to omit refer- 
ence to such a fact (had it occurred) in his diary. In a few years 
after this time the wig had attained astonishing proportions—so 
astonishing, indeed, that the face, as a contemporary satirist put it, 
appeared only as “a small pimple in the midst of a vast sea of hair.” 
To such a length did the fashion go, that even children were forced 
to submit to it. The reign of the wig was universal ; and all mankind, 
from Louis XIV. down to tender-aged boys, paid homage to it in one 
of its many forms—ferruques grandes, perruques petites, perruques en 
folio, en quarto, en trente-deux ; perruques rondes, carrées, pointues ; 
perruques a boudins, a papilions, a deux et trois marteaux, etc., through 
a long catalogue ; the hair-Proteus being governed by one Binette, 
who looked after the coiffure of Louis XIV. and his court, and, 
through them, after that of all Europe into the bargain, 
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Men have done some ridiculous things in order to improve upon 
the handiwork of the universal mother ; but the fair sex might give 
them long odds in the same direction. It would be impossible to 
conceive some of the excesses to which women have gone had we 
not representations laid in all seriousness before us for our edifica- 
tion, and with a view, no doubt, to earning our admiration. It was 
not to be expected that they would tolerate such abominations as 
wigs upon their fathers’, husbands’, and brothers’ heads, and not 
attempt to emulate them in their own persons. As a matter of fact, 
they soon came up to their men-folk, with equal promptitude 
passed them, and before long left them far behind. From this time 
the men had no chance beside them. They frizzed and piled up 
their own—and an immense quantity of false—hair high above their 
foreheads, and adorned it with a wealth of lace and ribbon that was 
awful to contemplate. You read frequently, in the papers of the 
middle of the eighteenth century, of ladies being compelled, owing to 
the rush upon the perruquiers, to have their hair done up some 
days before the ball to which they have been invited, and to sleep in 
a chair for the same number of nights, for fear of disarranging the 
tremendous mass. In order to protect it at home and in the streets, a 
titled lady of Bath invented a cap, which, judging from the illustration 
given by Fairholt, would make a very comfortable bed for a baby. It 
was called a caravan, and consisted of whalebone formed in large 
rounds, capable of being thrown over the face like “a blind of white 
sarcenet.” About 1750 another atrocity was de rigueur. It was 
nothing less than a carriage with wheels and equipment complete, 
placed on top of the pile of huge curls, feathers, and the rest. 
Thirty years later Montgolfier made his balloon experiments, and 
head-dresses ex dallon were the consequence. In England these did 
not go beyond a globular or pear-like form ; but in France they 
developed into the Zodiac style, done by placing broad bands of blue 
ribbon, covered with silver stars, across the dal/on. This was the 
last manifestation of the peruke mania. Men had already let it 
down gently and taken to guewes ; and with the balloon, female head- 
gear reached its apex. Like the frog in the fable, it swelled to its 
utmost extension—and burst. Henceforward something more reason- 
able prevailed, the most notable fashions concerning themselves 
with the covering, and not with the hair that is covered. 


M. R. DAVIES, 
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LONDON BEFORE THE GREAT 
FIRE. 


F it were possible for us by theaid of one of Professor Teufelsdroeckh s 
time and space annihilating felts to alight in the City of Londen in 
the year of grace 1660—ever memorable in the annals of the realm as 
the year which witnessed the restoration of Charles IT. to the throne of 
his fathers—we should find ourselves in a world which we should ex- 
perience much difficulty in recognising as our own—quite as rich in 
curiosities as any of the buried cities of Italy—and of which we should 
know as little as we do concerning the daily life of Timbuctoo. So 
quickly and completely do national manners and customs become trans- 
formed. The mouldering hand of time directs the steps of men into 
ways that their fathers and grandfathers never trod, and the space of 
three or four long lives is sufficient to bridge the gulf that separates us 
from a state of society which would excite as much surprise within our 
breasts as the characters at a masquerade—a state of society that 
would be as different in its tastes, ideas, employments, inclinations, 
and customs from that to which we are accustomed as could possibly 
be imagined. The London of the present day no more resembles 
the London of the Restoration era than the inhabitants of Kam- 
schatka resemble those of Central Africa, and the progress which 
science has made in the invention of gas and innumerable other con- 
veniences of home life, to say nothing of the various applications of 
steam and electricity, has not only effected a complete transforma- 
tion in the topographical aspect of London, but in the public and 
private life of the city also, so much so, indeed, as to all but defy any 
attempt on the part of statisticians to appraise their scope and extent. 
It is not our intention in this article to enter into any elabo- 
rate disquisition upon the memorable associations which, in the 
course of centuries, have clustered around the crowded highways 
and byways of our “murky Babel,” seeing that such a task would 
entail researches far too extensive for our limits. What we do, 
however, propose to do, is to turn away from the proceedings of 
statesmen and parliaments, and to bring.before the reader a number 
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of scattered facts collected mainly from contemporary literature, 
illustrating, from different points of view, the habits, the manners, the 
conditions, and the opinions of the different classes of London citizens 
at the time when the reins of government passed from the hands ot 
the Protector into those of Charles II. 

At the particular date to which we refer, the metropolis, which 
has now almost become “a province covered with houses ”—although 
it appears to have been the most populous capital in Europe—had 
extended very little beyond the ancient city limits, and the houses 
westward of the boundary were for the most part the residences of 
the nobility, and stood in the midst of gardens that were bounded by 
open fields. At that time, of course, not one of the docks and 
warehouses which now line the banks of the Thames, from the Tower 
to Blackwall, and from Westminster to Rotherhithe. had emerged 
into existence, and only one bridge spanned the river. The roadway 
between the overhanging houses on London Bridge was so narrow 
that it was scarcely possible for two vehicles to pass one another 
in safety, and foot passengers could proceed across it in safety only 
by following in their miry wake. The case was much the same with 
all the London streets prior to the outbreak of the great fire of 1666. 
They all remained in blissful ignorance of commissioners of improve- 
ments and boards for lighting and paving. No London thorough- 
fare was lighted at night, and all the shops were distinguished by 
painted signboards. To the north of the city extended green 
fields and hills, the contour of which it would now be impossible 
to trace amidst the buildings by which they are overspread. 
Belgravia and Tyburnia—two important localities which have long 
since been incorporated into the voracious metropolis itself— 
slumbered in the womb of time ; and he who had then ventured to 
predict the parturition of the parent would have been pronounced a 
rash individual indeed. Chelsea was still a rural village with little 
more than a thousand inhabitants. Islington was so peaceful a 
retreat that it was the “delight of poets,” and a place where milk- 
maids and invalids wandered over fields and meadows resplendent 
with buttercups and daisies. The country lay open nearly all the 
way to Hampstead and Highgate from the rear of Holborn, where 
many private mansions of civic magistrates stood surrounded by their 
terraced gardens, which were planted usually with lime trees, and 
sometimes adorned with fountains, summer-houses, and grottoes. 
South of Moorfields or London Wall might then have been seen a 
pleasure-ground adorned with trees, laid out with turf and gravel 
paths and railings, and traversed by a broad and shady walk known 
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as the City Mall. Gresham House was surrounded by spacious walks 
and gardens which extended nearly as far as Cornhill. The 
Minories—so-called from the fact of the lands having formerly 
belonged to the nunnery of St. Clair—formed a comparatively open 
space, and hard by it stood a farm where Stowe often bought a quart 
of new milk for a halfpenny. At this time, certain districts which now 
form densely-populated portions of the metropolis were in a semi- 
rural condition. Spitalfields, which had in former ages been the 
cemetery of Roman London, and which in after days became the 
property of the Hospital and Priory of St. Mary beyond Bishopsgate, 
were really what their name implied. From Houndsditch, a street of 
houses standing in their own gardens extended nearly as far as the 
parish church of Shoreditch, which was almost the last building in 
that direction. Under the elm trees in Moorfields linen was spread 
out to dry and books were sold. Cattle grazed and archers shot 
their arrows in Finsbury, and Goswell Street was a lonely road all 
the way to the pleasant village of Islington. Clerkenwell was chiefly 
occupied by the precincts of the once great Priory of the Hospitallers 
of St. John, and by several mansions surrounded by gardens, 
tenanted by the aristocracy. Spafields afforded pasturage for cows, 
and Sadlers Wells, Islington Spa, and Merlin’s cave were daily resorted 
to by crowds of citizens on account of the curative powers latent in 
their waters. The new Tunbridge Wells at Islington was a fashion- 
able morning lounge, the site of which is now occupied by a squalid 
rookery of misery and vice. At that time the Pindar of Wakefield 
was a roadside hostelry in Gray’s Inn Road, and Aubrey mentions 
the yellow-flowered Neapolitan bank cresses which flourished in its 
vicinity. Gray’s Inn Gardens were the scene of a fashionable 
morning promenade, and from them there was an almost un- 
interrupted view to the pleasant heights of Highgate and Hampstead, 
which had then scarcely lost the woodland scenery of the ancient 
forest of Middlesex. Bloomsbury and the vicinity of Bedford 
Square, it is hardly necessary to say, retained much of their rural 
character. The gardens of Montagu House (which were destined in 
later days to be overspread by the British Museum, and which were 
bounded by fields), as well as the gardens of the houses in Great 
Russell Street, were still fragrant and overlooked an expanse of open 
country which terminated in the northern heights. Chancery Lane, 
Fetter Lane, and Shoe Lane intersected gardens in which were 
straggling lines of cottages. St. Giles’s still retained much of its rural 
character, and consisted of only a few houses amidst trees standing 
near the church, while northwards and westwards stretched open 
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country, traversed by roads with avenues of trees, and eastwards by 
green enclosures, from the walls of what had been the hospital to 
Chancery Lane, many inns standing upon the Holborn Road. 
Strictly speaking, St. Giles’s Pound was at the threshold of London. 
The site of Long Acre, Seven Dials, and Soho was occupied by what 
were known as the “Cock and Magpie fields,” so called from a 
celebrated house of public entertainment which bore that name. 
Drury House, near the Strand end of Drury Lane (where the village 
of St. Giles began), was the only mansion of importance which the 
locality could boast, anc was shaded by a row of stately elm trees. 
The physic garden where John Gerard, citizen and surgeon, had 
culled his simples a hundred years previously, was still in existence 
when Charles II. ascended the throne. 

The cities of London and Westminster were united only bya few 
houses in the occupation of the nobility, which occupied the line of 
the Strand. The space lying between Charing Cross and St. James’s 
Palace was occupied by fields, and near at hand stood Spring 
Gardens, where the melodious notes of the nightingale were 
frequently to be heard by attentive listeners during the stillness of 
a summer’s night. Hedgerows surrounding a few houses were to be 
seenin the Haymarket, and more than one hundred and forty eim trees 
bordered the walk in Pall Mall. ‘lhe line of road which now bears 
the name of Piccadilly was known only as the road to Bath, was for 
the most part unpaved, and coaches were frequently overturned in the 
hollow way. The site of Bond Street was covered with green bushes, 
and all beyond it was open country. Building on Windmill Fields was 
strictly forbidden, as also on the open fields which adjoined Soho. 
Pimlico was almost all fields and gardens, and in the adjacent lower 
parts of Westminster were gardens in which people gathered their 
roses, their lilies, and their ruddy ripe fruit. Whitehall Palace, and 
the sumptuous mansions of the nobles and prelates that lined the 
Strand, retained their sloping gardens and their water gates. The 
world of Tyburnia, which has attained the most marvellous dimensions 
within the recollection of many who are still living, was a wide 
expanse of waste land over which the traveller after nightfall wended 
his way with many misgivings. Over what is now the Regent’s Park 
sportsmen were often to be seen wandering with their dogs.! 

Extraordinary as these changes are, more extraordinary still are 
those which have passed over the face of the city, properly so called, 
since the Restoration. At that time all the rich merchants, all the 
noblemen and courtiers, resided within the city walls in stately old 


? Travels of Cosmo the Third through England, p. 162; see also Sorbiére’s 
journey to London, 
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residences, a few of which still remain in quiet courts and narrow 
lanes, which lie adjacent to the great highways of commercial enter- 
prise, as mute witnesses of the age. ‘The town residence of that 
rich and powerful North of England family, the Nevilles, stood in 
Leadenhall Street. The house of Sir John de Lumley, another Lord of 
the County Palatine of Durham, stood in Wood Street. Shaftesbury 
(originally Thanet) House was erected by Inigo Jones on the east 
side of Aldersgate Street, for the Tuftons, Earls of Thanet. London 
House, originally Veter House, long continued to be the town 
mansion of the Bishops of London. ‘The Earl of Berkeley’s 
residence, with its gardens, stood in St. John’s Lane, not very far 
from Smithfield. Wills and other contemporary documents suffice 
to show that people of rank and position then resided in districts of 
London where their successors certainly would not think of residing 
at the present time. Evelyn tells us that Sir Robert Clayton, Sheriff 
of London, possessed a palace in the Old Jewry, which contained a 
magnificent cedar banqueting room, wainscoted with cedar, and 
ornamented with frescoes representing the battles between the gods 
and the giants, incomparably done.' Sir Dudley North possessed a 
mansion in Basinghall Street, and on the rich furniture of his reception 
rooms it is recorded he spent the sum of four thousand pounds. ‘The 
court quarter of London, however, was Soho, which contained many 
stately houses. The south side of the square was occupied by the 
house which was built for the Duke of Monmouth by Sir Christopher 
Wren. In Carlisle Street stood the palatial residence of the Dowager 
Lady Carlisle, who there enjoyed her “cherry orchard and flower 
garden.” Robert Sydney, Earl of Leicester, possessed a house at 
the north-east corner of Leicester Fields, and adjacent to it on the 
west was the residence of the Earl of Aylesbury. 

The fine ancient Gothic cathedral dedicated to St. Paul, and 
anciently called Eastminster, covered three acres with its walls, 
The beautiful spire rose high above all the others in the city, and 
one of its aisles, familiarly known as “ Paul’s Walk ”—strange as it 
may seem to modern notions—constituted the daily resort of traders, 
of newsmongers and of card-sharpers. In front of the venerable pile 
there had stood, prior to 1641, a structure known as Paul’s Cross, a 
pulpit constructed of wood, renowned as much for the political 
sermons which had been preached from it as for the nobler exertions 
of Bishop Latimerand other distinguished ecclesiastical reformers. This 
cross was demolished in 1641, by order of the Long Parliament, who, 
fired by what they considered to be a wholesome godly zeal, issued a 
commission for the destruction of pictures and other monuments 

1 Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Bray, ii. 79. 
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and relics of what they conceived to be idolatry. The beautiful stone 
cross of Queen Eleanor in West Chepe (Cheapside) shared the same 
fate ; and the ancient maypole, which stood on the site of the new 
church in the Strand, was removed by Sir Isaac Newton to Wanstead 
Park, there to serve as a support for his huge telescope. 

Pre-eminent among the numeroussinks of iniquity in which London 
abounded at that era, stood Whitefriars, better known perhaps under 
the designation of Alsatia, a locality in which residents enjoyed the 
privileges of sanctuary. There, from one generation to another, beggars, 
cut-purses, swindlers, tavern bilks, destitute life guardsmen, foreign 
noblemen, footpads and highwaymen, and dozens of poor honest 
people who, through no fault of their own, had become the victims 
of a Draconic law of debtor and creditor, found a welcome refuge, 
and there for days and weeks soddened themselves in the numerous 
taverns in which the locality abounded with potations of usquebaugh 
and spiced Hollands, of ‘‘ mad dog ” and “ angels’ food,” of “ dragons’ 
milk ” and “ go by the wall.” Often and often the debased vagabonds 
who crowded these drinking shops, cut one another’s throats in front 
of the bar, or stabbed the drawers to the heart on their refusal to 
serve liquor before it had been paid for. Alsatia was linked hand 
in glove with the court of Charles II., and was frequently the 
chapel of ease to the backstairs of Whitehall Palace, whence many a 
gallant cavalier, many a fine old English gentleman, utterly ruined by 
his excesses at piquet or basset with the Merry Monarch and his frail 
beauties, found himself transported, engaged in the task of shuffling 
a pack of cards on a broken chair, surrounded by companions the 
vilest of the vile. 

He who at the particular date of which we are speaking 
paced the streets and thoroughfares of London would have found 
them as busy as perhaps they are now, infinitely noisier and 
dirtier, considerably smokier. There was little or no foot pave- 
ment then afforded, and long rows of posts constituted the only 
lines of demarcation between the footpath and the traffic way.! 
More than three hundred dirty kennels might then have deen counted 
in the course of a single walk from Newgate to Charing Cross. It 
was customary, in the frequent public whippings which were inflicted 
upon pickpockets and other similar offenders at that time, for the 
delinquents to receive a hearty lash from the executioner’s whip at 
every ‘kennel against which the near wheel of‘the cart to which 
they were tied was heard to grate. The streets of the metropolis 
were infested with robbers and thieves, by whom pedestrians were 
1 Sorbiére’s Fourney to London, p. 5. 
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constantly attacked. Even carriages were stopped in the public 
thoroughfares in broad daylight, and no unprotected persons were 
able to stir a mile from the town, even in the daytime, without danger 
of being waylaid and relieved of every article of value which they 
bore about their persons. As is now the case in all the old quarters 
of the French capital, the kennel ran in the centre of the street, and 
thence originated a desire on the part of every pedestrian to keep as 
closely to the wall as he possibly could. The mild and timid gave 
the wall. The bold and athletic took it. If two roisterers met, they 
cocked their hats in each other’s faces, and pushed each other about 
till the weaker was shoved towards the kennel. These jostlings and 
street quarrels, technically called rencounters—sudden combats 
without premeditation—were generally settled on the spot, as may be 
supposed in an age when every well-dressed person wore a sword. 

London at the era of the Restoration was, as it had always been, 
a true mirror of all the social and intellectual forces of the nation. It 
was a gay, rich, bustling, versatile city. It was the residence of the 
sovereign and the court. It was the seat of Parliament and of all 
the great offices of State. It was the centre of influence for the army 
and navy. It was the headquarters for the administration of justice. 
It contained the places of assemblage for most of the important 
societies by which science, art, and literature were cultivated. It 
set the fashion to all the kingdom, after being itself indebted to the 
fashions of Paris. It contained the most skilled of workmen in the 
trades that related toluxury. It was the great market that determined 
the price of most articles of food at a given time. It was a general 
house of call for those who sought employment in a thousand 
different occupations. It was a reservoir of charity and benevolence 
as displayed in a large number of hospitals, asylums, and institutions, 
and other means of alleviating human misery ; and lastly it presented 
glowing but vague temptations to those who desired to wander away 
from the parental fireside in the rural districts intent on seeking their 
fortunes. To the Richard Whittingtons of that, as of our own age, 
the visionary streets of London were paved with gold, and to them, 
as to their descendants, side by side with an infinite amount of dis- 
appointment and wretchedness, the capital held out the great prizes 
and rewards of ambition, of industry, and of perseverance to the 
people of the Empire. 

We will now, as far as our limits may permit, endeavour to lay 
before our readers some account of the different classes of society 
which London contained at the Restoration. We will glance, first of all, 
at the well-to-do shopkeeper of that time. The average tradesman 
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of the Restoration period was the very reverse of his most flourishing 
successors, so far as state pomp and outward circumstances are 
concerned. In this latter quarter of the nineteenth century, the trades- 
man who achieves affluence disposes of his stock and the goodwill of 
his establishment, purchases some palatial residence in Belgravia or 
Bayswater, or at Nice or San Remo, and having done so, seems 
transported into another sphere, and scorns the base degrees by which 
he did ascend. Far different was the case when the destinies of 
the country were nominally controlled by Charles II. The old 
London merchants, out of their establishments, were like fish out of 
water, They lived in the dark lanes in which their counting houses 
were situated, ate with their clerks a hasty meal at two o’clock, and 
returned to their desks to write their letters, at which they were often 
occupied till midnight. The shopkeepers acted no differently. 
Though the wealthier of them had retreats from the bustle and cares 
of the city, in the shape of a pretty tenement in one of the surround- 
ing villages of Islington, Hackney, Camberwell, Knightsbridge, or 
Newington, where their children throve in purer air, and welcomed 
their return from the city after the traffic of the week, their real 
home was in the dingy crowded city. Behind their warehouses, 
crammed from top to bottom with the most costly merchandise, 
sheltered by huge timber bulks, and notified to intending customers 
by enormous painted signboards loaded with lead and iron, they 
reared stately residences adorned with painted ceilings, with carved 
wainscoting, with the richest of tapestry and gilded leather work 
cunningly devised, with huge cupboards replete with the richest 
plate, with wide marble staircases, and with suites of furniture of 
velvet and brocade. It was to the entrance of these mansions that 
their lumbering coaches, which resembled more closely huge apple pies 
stuck upon wheels than anything else—drawn by two Flanders 
mares—came occasionally to take the family for a ride, in order 
to enjoy the benefit of the country air. It was in those mansions 
that there might often have been seen servants clad in blue liveries 
richly laced, like those that were worn in the households of the 
wealthiest noblemen. It was in those mansions that the members of 
the family duly observed the seasons of Christmas and Shrovetide, of 
Easter and of Whitsun, the anniversaries of their natal days, their 
wedding days, their christenings, and innumerable other events with 
no end of feasting and merrymaking. In those mansions in the 
fulness of time and trade they shuffled off the coil of mortality, 
and in those same mansions they lay in state, on /i#s parades, under 
plumed testers with flambeaux and sconces, with blacks and weepers, 
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with the walls hung with sable cloth, and, final scene of all in their 
earthly pilgrimage, found a last resting-place in the vault of some old 
city church. 

Gay’s “ Trivia” in miniature was to be witnessed almost every 
hour during the day in the streets of London at that epoch. The 
fight for the wall was of hourly occurrence. The sweeps and small 
coalmen played sad havoc with stockings of amber-coloured silk, and 
velvet coats of a sky-blue hue. Pickpockets were so very numerous 
that, whether in churches, or in shops, at the theatres or the masque- 
rades, watches, purses, and snuff-boxes disappeared from the persons 
of their wearers with marvellous rapidity. Frequently it happened 
that.articles which were attached more closely to the person were 
found to disappear, and the beau who gallantly tendered his arm to 
a belle in her passage across a kennel, often discovered to his dismay 
that a highly prized precious stone had taken its departure from the 
ring on his forefinger. More often it happened that men dressed in 
the guise of bakers passed through the crowded thoroughfares of the 
city bearing covered baskets on their heads. In these covered 
baskets was generally concealed a boy whose duty it was, when the 
bearer of the basket pushed heavily against a beau of the first magni- 
tude, dexterously to seize his attractive looking periwig and to stow 
it away in the basket. Thimble-rigging was openly practised as a 
trade in the streets, and every square and open place was infested 
with a throng of beggars, paupers, common vagabonds, impostors 
and adventurers, and many who might otherwise have been considered 
real objects of charity, but that their detestable manners and general 
appearance in public places needed rather the interference of the 
parish beadles, and the stern discipline of Bridewell, than the coun- 
tenance and encouragement of such persons as mostly congregated 
around common street exhibitions. It was customary for cheating 
beggars at that time to raise artificial sores on their bodies, and to 
endeavour to move the compassion of the charitably disposed by 
burning crowfoot, spearwort, and salt together, and clapping the 
concoction at once on the face. Itis hardly necessary to add 
that this fretted the skin, and then the impostor stuck on a linen rag 
which adhered very closely, and when removed tore off the skin, and 
lastly he dressed a little powder of arsenic on the wound in order to 
give it an ugly and ill-favoured appearance. But beggars were not 
the only specimens of humanity that met the eye as the stranger 
wended his way through the busy streets of the capital... There 
were bailiffs prowling about seeking whom they might devour, along 
with numerous ruffianly cheats and notorious card sharpers from the 
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innermost recesses of Drury Lane and Covent Garden. There were 
hawkers, too, whose occupations and mode of dealing would in these 
days be indicted as public nuisances. He who then entered West- 
minster Hall would have found it swarming with female hucksters, 
On one side of the building ribbons, gloves, wigs, and knick-knacks 
were bought and sold. On the opposite side of the building the 
ownership of land or property was in a very animated fashion settled 
or disputed. Here a shrill-tongued sempstress might have been 
heard rehearsing a list of the goods she had for sale ; there the voice 
of a deep-mouthed crier might have been heard calling upon the 
crowd to keep silence.' Very noticeable, too, were the pastrycooks’ 
shops in important thoroughfares—establishments which were to be 
found chiefly in Leadenhall Street, and the toymen’s shops, which 
were to be found chiefly in the neighbourhood of Fleet Street. In 
connection with the former it may be said that there was a perfect 
mania among all classes of society at that period for toys, and that 
those who sold them generally succeeded in amassing competences 
for themselves. Toys, trinkets, and jewellery changed hands, not in 
the ordinary way, but by raffles, which were attended in any number 
by the idle and fashionable of both sexes.?_ Nor were toys the only 
articles of merchandise in which the proprietors of these establish- 
ments were accustomed to deal. Cogged dice, masks, dominoes, 
and vizors, assignations, and Jd7//e/s-doux—these were some of the 
other things for which the toymen laid themselves open to accommo- 
date fashionable folk. Shopping in the London of that age, asin our 
own, was regarded by the fair sex as an excellent way in which to 
while away time. It was certainly attended with something more of 
interest and excuse than in the present day, when almost every street 
presents in every window all the varying productions which it is 
possible for the fickle goddess Fashion, or commercial enterprise, to 
offer. At the Restoration, English manufacturers of luxury and 
ornaments had not attained that high standard of excellence observ- 
able in these days. France was then, and- perhaps with far greater 
reason than now, resorted to by the English world of fashion for 
every article of fine and costly apparel, and our India trade was the 
means of introducing a variety of Oriental productions-which no 
imitators had yet succeeded in rivalling, and which left all others at 
an immeasurable distance. The silks, the chintzes, the porcelain, the 
lacquer ware, and the toys of China excited the deepest admiration 
in the minds of the English people, and so eagerly were such articles 
sought after, that it was nothing uncommon for fashionable beaux 
1 Thomas Brown’s Works, ed. 1744, iil. p. 40. 
2 Gay’s Eclogues. 
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and belles, so soon as they learned that the India ships had arrived 
in the Thames, to take boat for Blackwall, and make numerous pur- 
chases on board. The celebrated Madame de Mazarin, as we learn 
from St. Evremond, was always ready to bear her part in an expedi- 
tion of this character. The India houses, to which allusion is often 
made in the writings of contemporary dramatists and satirists, were no 
other than repositories for the importation of goods of Chinese manu- 
facture. Usually they were to be found in the east end of London, 
and their proprietors seem to have been the only vendors of such 
commodities. It may be mentioned that the use of tea, in the 
opening years of the reign of Charles II., was so recent and so 
restricted by reason of its costliness, as to occasion no very great 
importation of it into the country. Throughout the sway of the 
Merry Monarch tea was regarded merely as a fashionable luxury, and 
persons who desired to drink it were enabled to do so only in the 
India houses, where in a small back room behind the warehouse a 
kettle was always kept boiling ona fire for that purpose. Among the 
young and gay of both sexes, it was a common practice to form 
parties for the express purpose of attending these India houses, where 
raffles were often held as a means of enabling the proprietors to dis- 
pose of some of their most expensive articles, and of facilitating the 
purchase of others. That parties of this description, in nine cases out 
of every ten, served as excellent pretexts for meetings which could not 
have been arranged elsewhere without attracting attention, may be 
taken for granted. In a letter of Lord Nottingham printed in 
Macpherson’s Memoirs, there is an account of Queen Mary, consort 
of William the Third, visiting a number of India houses, partaking 
of all the raffling that went on at them, and crowning all by sitting 
down to dine in the house of one who was nominally a milliner but 
in reality a harlot. 

Throughout the reign of Charles II., and indeed long afterwards, 
there were certain localities of London ever noted for particular 
trades and handicrafts. In Fleet Street stood the chief linendrapers’ 
shops. Newgate Market was the chief mart for mutton. The fame 
of Leadenhall Market was great for beef, and not less renowned was 
St. James’s for veal, Thames Street for cheese, Covent Garden for 
fruit, Moorfields for old books, and Monmouth Street for cast-off 
wearing apparel. The Royal Exchange and Change Alley, and the 
New Exchange, which was situated between Durham Yard and 
York Buildings, in the Strand, contained numerous milliners’ shops, 
behind the counters of which stood numerous damsels gaudily 
attired, whose presence, as may be readily imagined, acted like a 
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magnet in attracting as purchasers dozens of empty-headed fops 
and exquisites, who lolled and wasted the hours away with their 
attentions and their chattering. 

What may be termed the street economy and the police of the 
city of London before the Fire was a libel on the name. London 
was a city, cleaner perhaps, and possessed of more public con- 
veniences than any other capital of Europe at that epoch, but, 
nevertheless, its condition was what would now be deemed the very 
reverse of favourable either to health, to comfort, or to security. 
Every square and open place was a repository for heaps of filth and 
rubbish, which gathered in heaps of abomination that were removed 
by the dustman about once in six months. From morn till eve the 
streets resounded with the bawlings of ballad-singers, with the cries 
of higglers, and with the melancholy notes of wandering merchants of 
every denomination. No preventive police existed for the regulation 
of the professions of pickpocket and ring droppers. Crowds of ap- 
prentices and street arabs pursued their sports, and snatched a fearful 
joy in urging the flying ball through the most crowded thoroughfares 
of the city, and many an apprentice, it may be imagined, was fain to 
record in his petty cash book some such significant item as this : 
“ For mending the back shop sashes broken by the football, 2s. 6¢.”’! 

No more convenient highway existed between London and West- 
minster than the River Thames. There, at least, no carmen could 
engage in sanguinary conflict with the drivers of hackney coaches. 
More than four thousand watermen towed their wherries up and 
down its waters, bidding defiarice to the keen competition which 
was offered by the drivers of the hackney coaches. Yet he who 
entrusted his person to their care found to his dismay that he had 
exchanged one evil only for another, since a more hateful, detestable, 
ruffianly crew than the Thames watermen were at that time it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to conceive—none more fraught with 
horror to the unsophisticated squire on a visit to the metropolis, or 
an ancient dame proceeding to Blackfriars for an airing. The very 
shouts that they raised of “ Next oars” and “ Skullers ” were alone 
sufficient to strike terror into the breasts of intending passengers. 
The boat had scarcely started on its way up or down the stream 
than every person, no matter who, in every other boat was assailed 
with volleys of “water compliments,” compared with which the Bil- 
lingsgate dialect of the present day, and the oaths to which Hotspur’s 
wife gave utterance, fade into utter insignificance. Bad as were the 
conditions of those who walked by day, infinitely worse were they 


1 The Complete Tradesman, ii. p. 297. 
? Thomas Brown’s Works, ed. 1730, iii. p. 288. 
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after the shades of night had fallen upon the city. Then it was that 
the real dangers of the streets began. No greater farce can be 
imagined than the system of police—the watchmen who, in nine cases 
out of every ten, were to be found at duty’s call, peacefully slumber- 
ing in their boxes. Nominally, the principal streets were lighted 
after a fashion, every householder who could, hung out a lamp at 
the door ; but these served only to make darkness visible. On 
moonlight nights no lamps were ever lighted. In every important 
thoroughfare robberies, accompanied with violence, were of daily 
occurrence. Even the very linkmen were thieves, and never hesi- 
tated to take full advantage of the simple and the unwary, who had 
the misfortune to fall into their clutches. Whitefriars, the Savoy, 
the Mint, and the Clink afforded convenient places of refuge to in- 
numerable bullies, cut-throats, pickpockets, and highwaymen, who, 
as soon as the evening shades began to prevail, emerged from their 
retreats to begin without delay their work of rapine and plunder. Nor 
were they the only bugbears, with the fear of whom before their 
eyes the pedestrians traversed the London streets after dark. Young 
men of rank, at their wits’ ends to know how to kill their time, drank 
strong liquor to excess, and then prowled about the streets at night, 
subjecting all who had the misfortune to cross their path to the most 
brutal usage. ‘This was the common practice of those who styled 
themselves the Scowrers, the Mohocks, the Hectors, the Muns, and 
Tityre Tus, and scores of others, known and unknown. It wasin all 
probability some of these who accomplished the feat of breaking the 
windows of the house of John Milton in order to signalise their exul- 
tation at the restoration of monarchy. Most likely the poor blind 
poet had these wretches in his mind’s eye when he composed the 
memorable lines :— 

And in luxurious cities, when the noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury and outrage, and when night 


Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 


Surely this was one of the reasonable terrors of streets guarded by 
decrepit old men, and during an administration of justice which was 
usually bribed by wealth and worked by rank. 

One of the great features of the streets of London of the Restoration 
was the frequent processions of the twelve great companies to and 
from their halls, situated in Cheapside, the Poultry, and in Throg- 
morton Street. But these halls were remarkable for open timber 
roofs decorated with tapestry of the most costly description, for rich 
stores of plate bequeathed by pious donors—particularly the loving 
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cup, in which the master and wardens drank to the company at the 
sound of the trumpet and drum. The fair sex were never excluded 
from these feasts. Every new member was crowned with a garland, 
and occasionally pageants were performed in honour of the event. 
The funeral of a member of the company was always solemnized by 
a funeral dinner and a procession to the parish church. If the day 
happened to be a particularly bright one, they were to be seen 
apparelled in their gorgeous liveries rowing down the silvery Thames 
in their gilded barges, bearing the banners of their craft or profession, 
and accompanied by their almspeople. 

Scarcely a day elapsed in that age without the quaint old London 
streets being enlivened by some stately procession or imposing 
pageant. The marriage of an alderman, the installation of a lord 
mayor, the visit of a foreign ambassador to the Guildhall, the spectacle 
of some wretched individual in the pillory, the preaching of a sermon 
by some distinguished dignitary in the metropolitan cathedral, the 
reading of a proclamation in some important thoroughfare—these 
and many other events which it would be tedious to enumerate, all 
sufficed to gratify public attention and curiosity. If some city 
magnate departed this life, his funeral was the theme of universal 
comment ; and to behold the funeral banners, the torches, the tapers, 
and the escutcheons, to witness the squires bearing coat, armour, 
and pennons, the servants in their black gowns, and the members of 
the guild to which the deceased had belonged when in the flesh, 
following in their livery and hoods, the inhabitants of the whole 
parish turned out. If some day arrived upon which the choice of 
sheriff was to be made, it was proclaimed far and near by the barges 
of the aldermen, gay with streamers, and vociferous with trumpeters, 
shooting London Bridge, by the city waits sporting their red gowns, 
by the liveries donning their chains and velvet, by the ladies wearing 
their crimson gowns and riding through the streets in gilded coaches. 
When the day happened to be a hanging day, a melancholy cavalcade 
was to be seen slowly wending its way through Holborn to the 
gallows at Tyburn—the ordinary place of execution—followed by a 
seething mass of spectators and lewd fellows of the baser sort, loud in 
their execrations of the miserable occupants of the executioner’s cart. 

At this point we must bring our survey of London before the great 
Fire to a termination, although we have left almost untouched the 
subject of the manners, customs, and general social condition of those 
by whom it was then inhabited. Of what nature that was—of its 
strange exhibitions of pomp and misery—of its habitual striking 
contrasts between fine linen and rags—in short, of each phase of its 
many-sided life—it will be the object of some future article accurately 
to tell. WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY. 
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ROMA VICTRIX—GRA:CIA CAPTA. 


HEN Rome was built—not in a day, 
But as you’d say, in mockery, 
On hills not all of solid clay, 
For one was broken crockery,' 


To keep herself at first alive, 
She murdered, robbed, and plundered ; 
But when she once began to thrive, 
Rome found that she had blundered. 


For what is might, apart from right ? 
Or what could be absurder 

Than to let other towns delight 
In robbery and murder? 


Twelve laws then cried as softener 
To sires of toughest fibre : 

** Don’t sell your children oftener 
Than twice across the Tiber,” * 


But poetry with siren voice 
Allured her sons precocious, 

Nor let them any more rejoice 
In manners so ferocious. 


In vain did ancient Cato scream 
In no confused farrago, 

But accents clear, his chosen theme, 
** Delenda est Carthago.” 


The youth, unheeding, flocked to school 
To learn the art rhetorical ; 

And listened to grammatic rule 
With awe, as to an oracle. 


1 **Mons Testaceus,” so called because gradually formed of broken sherds, 

? Laws of XII Tables, No, IV., to repress paternal tyranny, enacted that a 
son sold by his father for the third time into a foreign country, z.e. beyond the 
Tiber, which was Rome’s boundary, should be freed from paternal jurisdiction. 
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Victorious Rome then took the part 
Of Greece enslaved and captured ; 

And offered freedom for the art < 
By which she was enraptured. 


aD 


But art’s a stale commodity 
By Genius when forsaken ; 
And freedom is a liberty 








Not given—only taken. 4 
When Christian Faith threw off the sham 


Docetical and gnostic, ' 
Then sank Rome’s lay to anagram, 
And even to acrostic. 


Then fled the pagan muse in fright 
And terror from scholastics, 

Who hated verse, and took delight 
In logical gymnastics ; 


And sought that outcast muse a place 
Of rest with monk and mystic ! 

They exorcised her witching grace 
With Bull and Ban papistic ! 


Abjuring then, while yet ’twas time, 
Her scandalosa vita, 

She took the veil at Gandersheim, 
And signed herself ‘‘ Hroswita,” ? 





To tragedies whose fiery scenes, 
Of love’s exchange and barter, 
Were played by christened heroines, 
Each married to a martyr. 


But Grecian fire and faith withstood 
A pressure elephantine, 
And in her last decrepitude 
Greece ruled the Realm Byzantine. 
H. FORESTER LEIGHTON. 


— = 


! Docetes and Gnostics, sects in the early Greek Church which sank with the 
rise of Latin Christianity and the decline of ancient philosophy. 

* Hroswita, nun of Gandersheim, in the tenth century, composed Latin 
tragedies after Terence in text and morals, but on strictly Christian catastrophes. 
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FOHN BRIGHT’S SCHOOL. 


- THOUSAND pounds would make me a happy man,” 
remarked Dr. Knight, then librarian at the British Museum, 
who had lost all his money through speculation. ‘“ Sayest thou so, 
friend? Then I will have the pleasure of making thee happy,” replied 
Dr. Fothergill, the benevolent Quaker physician, who thereupon 
wrote out a cheque for a thousand guineas, which he put into his 
friend’s hand, telling him to go home and set his heart at rest. 

This generous man was the founder of the leading school of the 
Quakers, situated at Ackworth, near Pontefract, and opened in 1779 
for the purpose of securing “a pious, guarded, careful education to 
the children of Friends not in affluence.” It was here that John 
Bright received some portion of his education, and the school register 
contains the names of William Howitt, the author ; of James Wilson, 
who became a Right Honourable, and financial secretary for India ; of 
Henry Ashworth, foremost in the anti-corn law agitation ; Jeremiah 
Holmes Wiffen, the translator of Tasso’s “ Jerusalem Delivered,” and 
the author of the “ Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell” ; 
Benjamin B. Wiffen, author of the “ History of the Early Spanish 
Protestant Reformers” ; Dr. Miller, F.R.S., author of the “‘ Elements 
of Chemistry ” ; John Gilbert Baker, F.R.S., the well-known botanist ; 
and Mrs. Ellis, author of the “ Women of England.” 

The Ackworth School estate was originally the property of the 
London Foundling Hospital. The site, which contained eighty-four 
acres, and the buildings, were bought for £6,800, or one-half their 
cost. In 1847 considerable additions were made to the buildings, 
and adjoining land has since been bought. The property now con- 
sists of 250 acres, 130 of which are let, and the remainder is farmed 
by the institution. Howitt gives the following graphic description of 
the school as it appeared in his day :-— 


A vast wide house, with long stone passages, large numbers of strange boys, 
a severe discipline, cold hard beds at night, cold rising in the dark early mornings, 
no hats allowed in the playground in the winter—and winters then were very 
sharp—no approach to the fire on holiday afternoons till after darkehour, and, on 
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rainy days, our play place an immense open shed, supported in front by Tuscan 
pillars, where, thrusting our hands into our bosoms, we used to huddle together 
by scores to keep one another warm, and happy was he that got deepest into the 
throng. Could anything be more comfortless ? 


The school was open to all poor children of parents who were 
members of the Society of Friends. It attracted children from 
America, and even from Russia. The terms were only £8. 8s.a 
year, which included board, lodging, education, and clothing. Small 
as these charges seem, there were at that time several boarding 
schools where the terms were even lower. They were too high, how- 
ever, for some of the parents, who were unable to pay the cost of 
conveying their children to the school. This drawback was antici- 
pated by the committee, who offered 2d. for every mile exceeding 
fifty which the children travelled, and the same on the return journey. 
As a large proportion of the scholars came long distances, the value 
of this arrangement will be obvious. The first two inmates of the 
school came from Dorset, some 300 miles. How they came, the 
historian of the school (Mr. Henry Thompson) does not say; but 
there were then no public coaches from some towns, the roads were 
bad, “nor could a timid mother always forget the graver perils of the 
attacks of armed highwaymen.” 

A coach was occasionally chartered which picked up children at 
various places on the road. In the regular coaches they were not 
welcome passengers, because their appearance was homely and their 
purse light. “Quite full,” growled the driver to a gentleman who 
wanted an inside place, “ and a queer lot too, a regular rag, tag, and 
bobtail.” 

The driver did not suppose that his speech was heard by the 
inside passengers, and at the end of his stage came obsequiously to 
the door as usual. The lady in charge of the children took her 
revenge. Laying three sixpences in his hand one by one, she said, 
without a smile and unconscious of sarcasm, “that is from ‘ Rag,’ 
that is from ‘ Tag,’ and that is from ‘ Bobtail’! ” ! 

“Wanted, a schoolmaster.” When Ackworth School was ready 
for opening, the committee sought far and wide for a schoolmaster. 
Dr. Fothergill at last found a young man who he hoped might 

1 The phrase was in common use two hundred years ago. Pepys thus refers 
to it: ** After that I went to see Mrs. Jem, at whose chamber door I found a 
couple of ladies, but she not being there, we hunted her out, and found that she 
and another had hid themselves behind the door. Well, they all went down into 
the dining-room, where it was full of sag, rag, and bobtail, dancing, singing, and 
drinking, of which I was ashamed, and after I had staid a dance or two I went 
away.” —Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. Edited by Bright, 1875. 
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answer. But the good man wished the dominie could be a fortnight 
under the hands of a drill serjeant to teach him how to walk. 
*‘Schoolmasters,” the doctor added, “often strut sufficiently, but 
they should learn sometimes to do it with a good grace, for the sake 
of example ; but we must take him as he is.” 

This teacher’s name was Joseph Donobavand, and his salary £ 20 
a year; after seven years’ service it was increased to £35! When 
he married, the committee agreed to give him £50, a house rent 
free, and coal. Joseph was the senior writing master, and William 
Howitt describes him as a tall, slender man, with a long, thin coun- 
tenance, and dark hair combed backwards. ‘“ Who,” asks Howitt, 
‘does not remember his snuff-box, opened with its three systematic 
raps, and the peculiar jerk of his elbow when he felt himself bound to 
refuse some petition?” He was a most perfect master of penmanship 
and of swimming. The latter art, he said, he had been taught by a 
frog, having one end of a string tied to its leg, and holding the other 
in his mouth, and then pursuing it and imitating its movements. It 
was his favourite humour to do a kind act with an air of severity. 

“Get away with thee,” he exclaimed with an emphatic elbow- 
jerk, to a very little boy sent to him to be caned, “thee be caned, 
why, thou art a coward ; thou art afraid to go into the bath. Get 
away with thee.” 

The Quaker schoolmasters and officials were, indeed, comical 
fellows, judging from the graphic pictures of them drawn by one of 
their scholars. ‘“ There was,” remarks Howitt, “ William Sowerby, 
an old preacher,a man in a long homespun coat, buttoned to the 
chin, a man of whom Crabbe might have said— 


And never mortal left this world of sin 
More like the being that he entered in. 


a creature as tender and innocent as a lamb, who wandered about 
the house and schools, from place to place, met us at coming out, 
dropped a word of advice to us, preached to us at the meeting- 
house of ‘onions and garlic in the flesh-pots of Egypt,’ and worked 
with us in the fields.” 

A little stiff man, with a round well-fed face, and a very dry and 
sibilant voice, is the description given of Thomas Bradshaw, the 
senior reading-master. ‘“ His hat was always three-cocked ; his 
clothes always dark brown ; his gaiters black. We looked upon him 
with awe, for he had been a naval captain, and had heard the roar of 
battle, as one of his legs testified, having had the calf blown away by 
a cannon shot. Worthy old man—in our anger we called him 
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Tommy Codger, and forgot the Pomfret cakes which he always 
carried in his waistcoat pocket, to bestow if he heard a cough—and 
sure enough he heard many a one as he went his evening rounds 
through the bedchambers.” 

Hard were the rules under which Ackworth School was governed. 
They were quite as severe as those of a monastery. Everything, in 
fact, was determined by rule. ‘There was a rule as to where the boys 
should leap. For sixty years the following regulation was read in 
public once a month :— 

“ The boys are desired not to leap anywhere within the bounds, 
except on the ground below the pump or in the shed court, and there 
to avoid the pebbles, flags, and channel stones.” 

Along with this needless rule another was abolished against 
“ peeping through the dining-room door, which shows bad manners; 
to look in with a view of knowing what victuals are for the next meal, 
betrays too much attention to what they eat.” 

The interference with the children’s recreations by the masters 
went so far as to prohibit kite-flying, because a horse had taken 
fright at a paper kite. It was also contended that kites occasion 
“considerable expense of money” which may be employed more 
usefully, that the “diversion endangers the children’s taking cold 
by standing, and prevents their taking exercise which is necessary 
for their health,” and that ‘‘it is a temptation to children to go out 
of bounds,” that is, out of the school grounds. 

Different methods of punishing the boys were in force. In some 
cases they forfeited one week’s spice ; in others, their hands were 
tied behind them at dinner-time. But the teachers were not allowed 
to inflict corporal punishment at will. The consent of all the masters 
had to be obtained at their weekly “‘courts.” A modification of this 
regulation was, however, made, which provided that in cases of dis- 
obedience to a master’s orders, or contempt of his authority, the 
master might at once call in two of his fellow-teachers, who, with 
himself, might jointly decide on the amount of correction adequate 
to the offence, and inflict it with the rod with due caution, not 
exceeding three strokes, to be done by one of the masters not 
offended. These methods, though cumbrous, were at any rate better 
than punishments inflicted in the heat of passion. 

Another method of punishment was to compel offenders to sit at 
a table having no cloth upon it ; a third, that of solitary confinement, 
sometimes for nights and days, with a diet of bread and water. This 
treatment, though bad, was better than that in force at about the 
same time at Christ’s Hospital, in the square Bedlam cells of 
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which boys were locked up with a handful of straw and a blanket for 
a week or ten days together. 

The schoolrooms were very unattractive and comfortless. Up to 
1810 there was only one fire in each room. As the ordinary size of 
rooms was about fifty feet long by twenty wide, and some had stone 
floors, the condition of the children in the winter may be imagined. 
Steam pipes were afterwards substituted for fires, but it does not 
seem to have occurred to the committee, until ten years later, to 
warm the meeting house. In the three long, solemn, and often 
silent services of the week held here, the historian of the school well 
says that the thinly-clad and shivering little boys and girls had a good 
deal of leisure for reflecting on their misery. 

Winter and summer alike, both boys and girls were compelled to 
bathe in a cold chalybeate spring bath, nearly a mile distant from the 
school, and at six o’clock in the morning! The bath was used three 
times a week by the boys, and three times by the giris, and was con- 
sidered “a dreadful place.” A dressing-room was provided for the 
girls, but the boys had to undress just outside the wall which enclosed 
the bath, and often had to lay their clothes on the snow. No towels 
were allowed. The bathers had to run round the pond to dry them- 
selves. They were afterwards marched to the school, not for break- 
fast, but for an hour’s spelling. 

The school was managed by two committees, one of which sat 
in London, the other at Ackworth. As might have been expected 
they were frequently at loggerheads. One condemned what the 
other suggested. 

“Ts the tailor an expeiienced artist?” asked the London com- 
mittee, who were troubled at the rise in the charges of the tailoring 
department. The coat of 1799 cost one-third more than that of 
1782, and one-fifth more than that of 1773. Disputes in connection 
with the consumption of beer were frequent. At one time the 
children drank too much in the opinion of the London committee ; 
at another, it having been shown that the beer was bad, they 
dismissed the brewer. The home committee minutely defined the 
duties of the servants, and even regulated the manner in which the 
cloth was to be laid, where the doctor should take his meals, who 
should sit at the head of the table, and who at the bottom. They 
further recommended that “ the family do not retire in a hurry after 
dinner, but wait at least till the cloth be taken away.” 

The committee drew up a bill of fare for every day in the week. 
For breakfast, milk porridge poured on bread was the rule ; for dinner 
some of the dishes brought to table do not appear to have been very 
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appetising. ‘The lobscouse of Fourth and Seventh Days had 
then, as forty years afterwards, an unpopular character, and the thick 
batter pudding, served in great iron dishes, with treacle sauce, which 
instituted the Fifth Day dinner, and which, as a second course, long 
afterwards exercised the masticatory muscles of Ackworth scholars, 
does not appear, at any time, to have been a favourite dish, as may 
be supposed from its sobriquet of c/atty or clarty vengeance. ‘There 
was, of course, always beer at table, served in little tin dishes.” The 
use of beer was continued until 1835 ; and in 1842 the public-house 
on the estate was transformed into a temperance hotel. 

At the centenary of the school in 1879 a correspondent reported 
that one of the most striking relics was a large iron pie-dish, four 
feet in circumference, and four inches in depth, wherein were made 
the gooseberry and apple pies in bygone times, which were so highly 
esteemed. They had a crust at the bottom, top, and sides, with the 
well-sweetened fruit between. One of these pies was often known to 
be barely sufficient for four boys who had well-advanced appetites. 
The dish was also used for lobscouse twice a week, and rice pudding 
once a week, a dish very unpopular throughout the school, and many 
and various were the means sometimes employed to dispose of this 
unpalatable dinner. By the side of the dish hung the wooden 
trencher, discontinued in 1830 in favour of earthenware plates. It 
was used at dinner as a plate by both boys and girls. After much 
service the wood used to crack and the gravy of the “lob” would 
run through on to the clothless tables. When peas were extra 
abundant, the boys had “pea lob” served on these trenchers, and 
tradition records how the breakfast spoons were pocketed in order to 
facilitate the despatch of this rare delicacy, so that a boy has been 
known to hand up his trencher nineteen times for the much-coveted 
“ pea lob.” 

What did the children wear? The girls “ figured in white caps, the 
hair turned back over them or combed straight down on the forehead, 
checked aprons with bibs, and white neck-handkerchiefs folded neatly 
over their stuff gowns in front. Their walking costume was a kind 
of hat and a long cloth cloak, with coloured’ mits reaching to the 


elbows.” 
The boys wore leather breeches, cocked hats, long-tailed coats, 


and buckled shoes. In 1820 leather breeches were abolished, and 
corduroy substituted. The former were styled “ Leather Dicks” ; 
they were so stiff and strong that the proper way of getting into them 
was to balance them on end and jump into them, and so tough that 
the boys used to cut strips off for making whip lashes. Tradition 
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says that one boy laid in a stock of lashes by cutting the whole of one 
leg away, and, as a punishment, the tailor made him a huge stocking 
which the boy had to wear on his dismantled leg. 

“Leather Dicks” were so exceedingly uncomfortable that one 
pair was “long retained for temporary penal use by boys of all sizes 
who inked or otherwise abused their trousers.” Both boys and girls 
wore the same clothing in winter as in summer. The boys wore no 
hats ; it was considered effeminate to cover the head. Once a month, 
however, this iron rule was relaxed when the scholars had their 
monthly walk “ out of bounds” into the country. The scene is thus 
described by William Howitt :— 

“ The bell rang ; the children ran to collect in the shed ; they drew 
up in two long lines facing each other, perhaps two yards apart. 
Large wicker baskets were brought forth from the store-room piled 
with hats of all imaginable shapes and species, for they were such as 
had been left by the boys from the commencement of the institution. 
And there they were ; broad brims, narrow brims, brown, and black 
and white, pudding crowns, square crowns, and even sugar-loaf 
crowns, such as Guy Faux himself wore. Those, without ceremony, 
were popped upon the heads of boys at random ; little ones were left 
sticking on the very summit of great round-headed lads ready to fall 
off at the first move, and great ones dropping over the noses of 
little ones.” 

When the boys left school, their parents put them in a more 
civilised costume, which gave great offence to the committee of the 
school. A resolution was passed expressing sorrow that parents had - 
been so indiscreet as to cast aside the simple garb of the school, 
“thereby laying waste, as it were with a stroke, the care of the Society, 
so far as it relates to plainness of apparel, and opening a ready way 
for other deviations from a self-denying conduct.” The parents of 
some children were unfortunately not able to supply new clothes, the 
consequence being that the boys suffered no little persecution for 
their enforced singularity. One Quaker relates that when he went 
out in his Ackworth garb, as an apprentice, the boys ran after him 
in the streets and threw dirt at him. The Quaker costume is no 
longer worn. With the advance of the times, many reforms have 
taken place in the school. A more liberal spirit prevails in the 
management, and a more comprehensive scheme of education has 
been introduced. More than 10,000 scholars have been educated 
within the walls of Ackworth school. 


A. ARTHUR READE, 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


HE principal dramatic event of the past month has been the 
production of “ Hedda Gabler” at the Vaudeville Theatre. 
This is the latest of Ibsen’s plays, and the most discussed. It was 
the cause of a quarrel between two well-known critics, each of whom 
wished to translate the piece. The critic who was apparently less 
acquainted with Norwegian secured the rights of translation, and his 
version was in consequence made the subject of a very severe attack 
by his adversary. The criticism was severe ; but there seemed to be 
no doubt that it was justifiably severe upon many cases of 
mistranslation and miscomprehension, which may, however, have 
been due to the hurry of translation. What more immediately 
concerns us was that the translation was not made in a language 
suitable for stage expression, which gave an additional stimulus to the 
curiosity of those who went to the first performance. It was then 
obvious that the translation had been thoroughly overhauled, that the 
dialogue had been cast in a more dramatic mould, and the errors of 
the earlier issue set right. It is still to be hoped, however, that an 
opportunity may be afforded to Mr. Archer of including a translation 
of his own in his series of volumes of Ibsen’s plays. 

“‘ Hedda Gabler” would appear to be the most perplexing of the 
plays of the Norwegian dramatist, for it has caused the expression of 
the widest difference of opinion, not merely as to its ‘merits, but as to 
its very meaning. While the adversaries of Ibsen rage somewhat 
intemperately against the play and his heroine as a monster and a 
mad woman, the advocates of Ibsen disagree absolutely amongst 
themselves as to the right interpretation of Hedda Gabler’s 
character. Mr. William Archer and Mr. George Moore—who have 
both written much in praise of Ibsen—have their opinions about 
Hedda Gabler. I can only say that their opinions are not mine. 
Without any attempt to impeach their judgment or to discuss their 
theories, I will simply say what I consider the nature of Hedda 
Gabler tobe. She is an intensely feminine, intensely possible woman. 
She might not be an agreeable woman to live with ; she certainly was 
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not the right companion for a tedious, amiable domestic pedant like 
Jorgen Tesman ; but it is possible, if not over-probable, that the 
right man might have saved her, as Otto Wangel saves Ellida in the 
end, and as Helmer might have saved Nora if Helmer had only been 
Rank. She is a creation of the over-civilisation and the imperfect 
education, mental and physical, of a waning age. She has a keen 
appreciation of the joy of life, of the delight in exquisite sensation. 
Mr. Pater’s theory of pulsations, as expressed in the last chapter of 
his book on the “ Renaissance,” would have afforded her infinite 
pleasure if only, by happy chance, the writings of Mr. Pater had made 
their way to the North, and been translated into Norwegian by 
Ejlert Lovborg or Jorgen Tesman. Her own saying to Judge Brack, 
“It just takes me like that all of a sudden, and then I can’t help 
doing it,” is only an expression in another way of the formula 
of living for the moment, and just for the moment’s sake. She 
would have rejoiced in those words which tell us that “ while all 
melts under our feet, we may well catch at any exquisite passion, or 
any contribution to knowledge that seems by a lifted horizon to set 
the spirit free for a moment, or any stirring of the senses, strange 
dyes, strange colours, and curious odours, or work of the artist’s. 
hands, or the face of one’s friend.” There you have Hedda 
Gabler, passionate, curious, eager for all satisfactions, longing for a life 
she has never known and is never likely to know, tied to the 
companionship of three such men—the dull husband, the debauched 
lover, the corrupt friend ; is there in all the range of fiction a more 
unhappy woman? An Arabian bird in the frozen North, a possible 
Imperia in the surroundings of an Emma Bovary, a creature strangely 
blended of the flesh and of the spirit, of desire and dread, Hedda 
Gabler is a baulked woman robbed of all that could make life 
bearable for such a woman as she. 

I was very curious to see what Miss Robins would do with this 
wonderful woman. Miss Robins is a very clever actress, an actress 
with ideas of her own, artistic, sympathetic, imaginative. She was 
excellent as Mrs. Linde in the performance of “ A Doll’s House” at 
Terry’s theatre some weeks ago. But to play Mrs. Linde is one thing, 
and to play Hedda Gabler is another thing, and I did not expect that 
Miss Robins would succeed, and I do not honestly think that she has 
quite succeeded. In this I believe I stand alone among the dramatic 
critics, but the majority of the dramatic critics detest Ibsen, and 
praise Miss Robins at Ibsen’s expense, without taking the trouble to 
see whether a very attractive performance does or does not represent 
what Ibsen meant. I think the performance does not represent what 
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Ibsen meant, and I have said so in the criticisms I have already 
written upon the performance. Each time that I have written I have 
studied the performance again—indeed, I have seen it now four 
times—and each study has only strengthened my conviction that Miss 
Robins’ Hedda Gabler is not Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. But my studies 
have also shown me that it is indeed a very remarkable, very power- 
ful, very picturesque piece of acting, and have also, I think, shown me 
that, if Miss Robins does not play Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, she does not 
do so, not from artistic incapacity either to understand or to create 
the character, but of deliberate, and, as I think, most regrettable pur- 
pose. It seems to me as if Miss Robins had recognized the difficulty that 
always must exist in presenting an Ibsen play to the English public, 
had rightly estimated the hostility that the attempt must encounter, 
and had played for success by lowering the artistic level of the play. 
The result is that her Hedda Gabler is a very melodramatic, highly 
effective creation, ingeniously calculated to interest, even to appeal to 
the sympathies of London audiences, but far too obvious, too harsh, 
too showy for the super-subtle “ White Devil” of Ibsen’s drama. To 
carry out her purpose, Miss Robins has defied Ibsen’s stage directions, 
and supplemented Ibsen’s text. She ends the situation in the first 
act about General Gabler’s pistols with a peal of laughter, where 
Ibsen insists that Hedda goes coldly out. It is possible, if not prob- 
able, that if Miss Robins had not laughed, the oddity of her words 
might have amused the audience, and made them laugh. Miss Robins 
ingeniously avoided a difficulty; but to avoid difficulties by defying 
the directions of !your author is not to interpret him correctly. If 
Ibsen is worth playing at all, he is worth playing in his own way. 
Again, in the beginning of the third act, where Hedda tells the 
despairing Thea that Ejlert Lovborg is sitting at the judge’s house 
with vine-leaves in his hair, and reading aloud, Miss Robins inserts 
the words “reading his wonderful book,” and says the words in a way 
which suggests a contempt for the book which of a surety she does 
not feel. These may be small points, but they are significant in 
helping to support my argument, that Miss Robins intended rather to 
be effective in Hedda Gabler than to represent the Hedda Gabler 
that Ibsen has given. But, taking Miss Robins’ Hedda Gabler on 
her own terms as it were, it must be recognized as a very remarkable 
piece of acting. I think if I had never read “‘ Hedda Gabler,” and 
knew nothing about Ibsen, I should have been carried away by the 
general enthusiasm. But amicus Plato—the proverb is somewhat 
musty—I had read “ Hedda Gabler,” and I could not accept Miss 
Robins’ very clever, but over-coloured, over-emphasised performance 
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as a correct and satisfactory study of Hedda. I believe that Miss 
Robins has very remarkable ability, and may do great things in her 
art; I know that she has raised her reputation, and, again taking her 
Hedda on her own terms, deservedly raised her reputation, but I 
wish that she had played Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, and not her own. 

Miss Marion Lea underplayed Thea Elvsted, made her too feeble, 
too helpless, too hopelessly limp. This too may have been of set 
purpose. There was something pathetically appealing in the pretty 
weakness of Thea Elvsted as interpreted by Miss Marion Lea, which 
was undoubtedly attractive and addressed itself directly to the soft 
hearts of the beholders. But there was a strength of purpose, an 
obstinacy, even an element of power in Thea Elvsted, of which Miss 
Marion Lea gives no hint. She is all weakness, almost incredible 
weakness in any woman, quite incredible in the woman who has 
been able, somehow or other, to inspire, to reform, almost to regen- 
erate Ejlert Lovborg. 

The most satisfactory study in the whole cast, to the serious 
student of Ibsen, was the Judge Brack of Mr. Sugden. This is far 
and away the best thing Mr. Sugden has done ; it is one of the best 
pieces of acting that what I suppose may be called the Ibsen move- 
ment has created. Every time that I have seen the play I have 
watched Mr. Sugden’s acting with ever-increased interest and ever- 
increased admiration. He is the man to the very life—selfish, sensual, 
stupid, corrupt with the second-rate corruption of a small town, 
a kind of suburban Tigellinus, quite unscrupulous, quite lustful, 
quitecommonplace. The secret of Mr. Sugden’s conspicuous success 
is to be found in the actor’s readiness to accept his author, in his 
willingness to place all his ability at his author’s service, instead of 
endeavouring to force some novel conception of his own into the 
words and action of his text. He is so quiet, so self-possessed, so 
unforced and unconventional, that it would be worth seeing “ Hedda 
Gabler” many times for the sake of so very remarkable a piece of 
acting. ; 

The other men are good, but nothing like so good. Mr. Buist 
gives a clever but slightly caricatured representation of the kind- 
hearted noodle and pedant, Jorgen Tesman, and Mr. Elwood 
makes a dignified but somewhat too solemn Ejlert Lovborg. He 
began excellently in his first meeting with Hedda. Nothing could 
be better than the way in which, when the others have drawn apart, 
he addresses her by her name, by the old name that was so dear to 
him, “‘ Hedda—Hedda Gabler.” If it had gone on as well as it 
had begun it would have been a great success. But it did not. 
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There were no vine-leaves in that Lévborg’s hair.- There were no 
signs about him of a wild past ; this Ejlert had never outwatched the 
stars with riot, or heard the chimes at midnight, or praised the painted 
face of Miss Diana. This Ejlert is certainly a gentleman and might 
well be a scholar, but he is not a reveller, and it is hard to imagine 
that he could be the life and soul of a lively supper-party. All the 
graver side of Ejlert Lovborg’s character Mr. Elwood appreciated ; 
but he failed to give the Bacchanalian touch which is essential. A 
man who has “gloried and drunk deep” to such a degree that a 
single glass can defeat his reformation and destroy his self-respect 
would never be quite so respectable as the Vaudeville Lovborg. 

“‘Hedda Gabler,” whatever its defects, was an interesting, an 
artistic experiment. But so much cannot be said of another Ibsen 
performance, “ The Lady from the Sea,” at Terry’s Theatre. A good 
colloquial expression says of people who harp too much upon any 
one theme that they have “made old shoes” of the subject. It is 
just a question whether in the dramatic world just now people have 
not “made old shoes” of Ibsen, and the whole Ibsen business. 
Those alike who are for Ibsen, and those who are against him, have 
sinned in this regard. Were Ibsen more than prophet, or less than 
archangel ruined, we do not want to hear of him only. His merits 
and defects have been so extolled, so execrated, that it is possible to 
feel some sympathy for those who involuntarily shiver at the mention 
of the Norwegian name. Very soon, if conversation is to be 
endurable, we shall learn to take a hint from the revolutionary friends 
of Rabagas, and impose a pecuniary fine for every mention of that 
Norwegian name. But this penalty must not come into force for a 
few weeks yet, for there is an Ibsen play ahead which will inevitably 
provoke discussion, and compel criticism. In a few weeks Miss 
Norreys will give her performance of Nora Helmer in “A Doll’s 
House.” Inthe meantime “ Hedda Gabler” has been promoted 
from the morning to the evening bill in the place of ‘ Money,” and 
the curious and incredulous will watch its fortunes with interest. 
Terry’s Theatre has been the scene of a-series of matinées of the 
penultimate Ibsen play, “The Lady from the Sea.” Under these 
conditions, Ibsen, as a subject for conversation and for criticism, 
must inevitably be stretched out a little longer on the rack of this 
rough world. 

“The Lady from the Sea ” is certainly a very odd play, and one 
which presents exceptional perils to the enterprising players. Unless 
it is well-nigh faultlessly interpreted, there are several situations which, 
thanks to Ibsen’s strange lack of a sense of the ludicrous, may produce 
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a very different effect from the effect intended. Ellida Wangel, the 
“ Lady from the Sea,” is the wife of a Doctor Wangel who has been 
married before, and who has a family by his first marriage. Ellida 
before her marriage with the excellent doctor had had a very 
remarkable love experience. She had plighted her troth to a mys- 
terious mariner, a Finn. ‘This Finn has murdered his captain and 
fled the country, but his memory still haunts Ellida, who is a child of 
the sea herself. This haunting memory, which has had the most 
surprising physical effect upon Ellida as a mother, becomes a haunting 
reality, for the Finn turns up at a time when the relations between 
the doctor and his wife are eccentrically strained, and insists upon 
her keeping her troth and coming with him. Whenever the Finn 
fixes his eyes upon Ellida they have an invincible effect which may 
recall to the frivolous the eyes of Belvawney in Mr. Gilbert’s 
“Engaged.” Under the influence of those eyes Ellida is well-nigh 
won over by her Finn, when Dr. Wangel interposes and suggests his 
preference that Ellida should remain where she was. Ellida is far 
too emancipated to renounce her Finn merely at the bidding of her 
husband, and her husband, appreciating the delicate independence of 
her nature, plays a part which is magnanimous or ridiculous according 
to the spirit in which you receive it. He gives up all right to control 
Ellida: she shall choose between her husband and her lover of her 
own free will. Thus uncontrolled, Ellida does decide for her legitimate 
lord ; the Finn leaps over the hedge, and husband and wife fall into 
each other’s arms. Such, in a rough sketch, is the story of an 
amazing play. There are other characters and other events, but this 
is the mainspring of the action. 

If ever therefore an Ibsen play required to be especially well 
played, ““The Lady from the Sea” is that play. Adequately 
rendered the poetry of the conception might be preserved, the 
mystery of Ellida’s haunting passion for the sea made to appear 
possible. But in the hands of the players at Terry’s Theatre the 
whole play fell to pieces. Mr. Leonard Outram did show that he 
appreciated Ibsen, and Mr. Dalton was an impressive if over- 
buccaneering “stranger”; but, as for the rest—well, the rest is 
silence. It is really very hard upon Ibsen and upon those in this 
country who honestly admire him, to see him so recklessly treated 
by people wholly incompetent to interpret his work, and who appear 
to think that because Ibsen is much discussed at this moment, any 
representation of him is bound to be successful. I have very great 
hopes indeed of Miss Norreys’ impersonation of Nora in “‘ A Doll’s 
House.” She ought to be the ideal Nora, and if only she is well 
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supported the performance should be memorable. But after that I 
trust that there may be a pause in the performing of Ibsen’s plays. 
It is no crime, as I have often pleaded, to like Ibsen ; it is no crime, 
as I most coftdially admit, not to like Ibsen ; but it is an artistic 
crime to play him badly, and certain Ibsen performances have been 
very badly played indeed. 

“Our Daughters” at the Strand was not a success, though it 
had the advantage of introducing Miss Alice Atherton again to the 
stage after a long absence, due to illness. Mr. Wilson Barrett appeared 
as Belphegor in a new version of the old “ Paillasse,” but even Mr. 
Barrett’s ability could not carry the queer, old-fashioned, lumbering 
piece to along run. A matinée at the Criterion gave two clever 
young authors—Mr. J. M. Barrie and Mr. Marriott Watson—the 
opportunity of showing what they thought dramatic in the career of 
Richard Savage, and gave Mr. Bernard Gould the opportunity of 
adding another to his successes. There was much of good in the 
piece and one excellent dramatic situation. Revivalism still rages, 
for “ Wild Oats,” with Mr. Wyndhamas adelightful Rover, has usurped 
the throne of “ The School for Scandal ;” ‘“* The Streets of London ” 
has succeeded to “The English Rose” at the Adelphi ; “ A Pair of 
Spectacles ” has taken the place of “ Lady Bountiful” at the Garrick ; 
and “The Corsican Brothers” has reappeared upon the Lyceum 
stage. But a very special interest is attached to this revival. As 
there was no part in the melodrama for Miss Ellen Terry, Charles 
Reade’s little one-act piece, “ Nance Oldfield,” was put up for her 
before ‘“‘ The Corsican Brothers.” ‘ Nance Oldfield” is a version the 
other way round of the David Garrick story, and Miss Ellen Terry 
makes a most enchanting Nance Oldfield. London gave the warmest 
of warm welcomes to Mr. Toole on his return from his Australian 
tour. The Shaftesbury Theatre re-opened under new management 
with a showy melodrama of an old-fashioned type, “ Handfast,” by 
Mark Quinton and Henry Hamilton, which had originally been 
produced at a morning performance in 1887. The delicate beauty 
of Miss Winifred Emery’s acting and of her appearance gave life 
and grace to an impossible part, and Mr. Cyril Maude won a true 
artistic triumph by his study of weak-minded, weak-hearted villainy. 
“The Late Lamented,” Mr. Horner’s adaptation of Bisson’s “ Feu 
Toupinel,” is making the Court audiences Jaugh consumedly ; and 
to make men laugh, in these sombre days, is to accomplish much. 

JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY, 
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TABLE TALK. 


Books. 


HE satire constantly directed against the bibliophile that he 
thinks more of the outside of a book than of the inside is 
not without some foundation in truth. A book appeals to some of 
us in more than one sense. The most sensible and unassailable, if 
in one sense most unimaginative of book-lovers, is of course the man 
who simply aims at possessing in the cheapest or most convenient 
of editions the work he desires to read. Worship of a book, as a 
book, is however both common and defensible. The book itself 
may be interesting as a work of art, and the possession of large-paper 
volumes with, as Sir Benjamin Backbite says in a hackneyed 
quotation, “a beautiful quarto page, where a neat rivulet of text 
shall meander through a meadow of margin,” is to many minds of 
unending contentment. A _ beautiful, costly, artistic, or historical 
binding is a separate attraction, the most sought after perhaps in 
modern days, and the most delicate and perishable. Once more 
there is the mania for first editions—in the case of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Browning, and Cruikshank in this country, and Balzac 
and the romanticists in France—the most generally diffused of all 
tastes. No hobbyist will dream of disputing the propriety of regard- 
ing a book in any of the lights mentioned. It is to be feared 
that, except in the case of the First Folio Shakespeare, the purposes 
of collectors of first editions are seldom critical. It may happen that 
a first edition contains passages that the authors think fit subse- 
quently to suppress: a justifiable exultation is then to be found 
in the possession of the unexpurgated work. While copies of the 
sadly diluted “ Festus” of Philip James Bailey abound, to the 
detriment of a fine and an original poem, the first edition of a 
drama of remarkable beauty and inspiration is one of the most 
prized and inaccessible of modern English books. 


First EDITIONS. 


HERE is to certain minds a distinct, if indefinable, pleasure in 
reading the work of a great or cherished author in the form 
in which it first, possibly under his own eyes, saw the light. Some 
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books even seem to lose their character when modernized in out- 
ward torm. What man of taste could read the “Arcadia” of Sir 
Philip Sidney in a hot-press edition? One fancies Lamb hugging to 
his heart a folio Duchess of Newcastle, or Leigh Hunt felicitating 
himself on the acquisition of a duodecimo Carew. The amorous 
rhapsodies of the latter poet cause in a volume of modern shape 
some arching of the eyebrows, and the “World’s Olio!” the 
“Nature’s Picture, drawn by Fancie’s Pencil,” or the “ Orations 
of Divers Sorts” of the Duchess, is not likely to be dragged from 
its obscurity. Altogether apart, however, from the sentimental 
pleasure of seeing a volume of seventeenth-century poets in the 
shape it originally wore, inaccuracies are common, even in the 
most elaborately got-up reprints. I have just been studying afresh 
the “Samson Agonistes ” of Milton, one of the noblest of classical 
rhetorical tragedies. I have used for this purpose an edition issued 
in convenient form, with an introduction and elaborate notes, as 
one of a series of school classics. The original title-page is copied, 
and there is every appearance of trustworthiness. In one of the 
choruses I find it said of the Almighty that He 
made our laws to bind us, not Himself, 

And have full right to exempt 

Whom so it pleases Him by choice, &c. 
Turning to the first edition, I find that the word should be 
hath, when the meaning of an obscure and impossible sentence 
becomes plain. In another case both the first edition and the 
reprint are guilty of a curious error, due, in the first place, to 
Milton’s blindness and inability to correct proofs. This, I think, no 
editor has had the courage to alter. Addressing his father, Samson 
says concerning his “ shameful garrulity ” :— 

To have revealed 

Secrets of men, the secrets of a friend, . 

How heinous had the fact been, how deserving 

Contempt, and scorn of ail, to be excluded 

All friendship, and avoided as a blab, 

The mark of fool set on his front? - 

But I God’s counsel have not kept, His holy secret 

Presumptuously have publish’d, impiously, 

Weakly at least and shamefully, &c. 


Here the two words in italics have dropped out of the line 
previous and should be restored to its close, giving both lines 
the requisite metrical form. Milton is fond of experiments in 
versification. In this case, however, there is obviously a slip in 
printing. SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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